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Tue UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE ror MARCH 1802. 


MEMOIRS OF THE REV. DR. JOHN WALLIS. 






With a fine Portrait of that eminent Mathematician. 


JOHN Wa ttts was the fon of a 
clergyman, and born at Afhford, in 
Kent, November 23, 1616. His 
father dying when he was but fix years 
of age, he was educated in grammar 
learning, at Leygreen, near Tenter- 
den, by Mr. James Movat, a Scotf- 
man; and, in 1630, was removed to 
Felfted fchool, in Effex, where, be- 
fide the Greek and Latin, he was in- 
ftrued in the Hebrew tongue, and 
alfo in the rudiments of logic, mufic, 
and the French language. In 1632, 
he was fent to Emanuel college, in 
Cambridge, where he had, among 
others Mr. Whichcote for his tutor ; 
and took the degreesin arts, a bache- 
lor’s in 1637, a mafter’s in 1640. 
About the fame time he went into 
orders, and was chofen fellow of 
Queen’s college, there being no va- 
cancy in his own. He kept his fel- 
lowfhip till it was vacated by his mar- 
riage, but quitted the college to be 
chaplain to fir Richard Darley, whofe 
feat was at Buftercamb in Yoorkfhire. 
After he had lived in this family about 
a year, he removed to that of the 
lady Vere, with wlifom he continued 
two years more. It was there that he 
difcovered the art of decyphering ; 
and after the Reftoration he was a- 
buied, for having during the civil war 
decy phered the letters of king Charles, 
taken in his cabinet at Nafeby : which 
report being revived upon the accef- 
fion of James 11, to the crown, he 
wrote a letter in his own vindication 
to his friend Dr. Fell, bifhop of Ox- 
ford, dated April 8, 1685. 

In 1643, he, publithed, ‘ Truth 
Tryed, or Avimadverfions on the lord 
Brooke’s ireatife, called, The Na- 
ture of Truth, &c.’ flyling himfelf 
‘a miniticr in London,’ paobably of 
St. Gabriel Fenchurch, the fequettra- 
tion of which had been granted to 
him. In 1644, he was chofea one 
of the fcribes or fecretaries to the af- 
fembly of divines at Weltmintter; 
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and the fame year took a wife. Aca- 
demical ftudies being much interrupt- 
ed by the civil wars in both the uni- 
verfities, the eminently learned among 
them feforted to London, and formed 
affemblies there. Wallis belonged to 
one of thefe, the members whereof 
met once a week, to difcourfe on 
philofophical matters ; and this fociety 
was the rife and the beginning of that, 
which was afterward incorporated by 
the name of the Royal Society. The 
Savilian profeffor of geometry at Ox- 
ford being ejeéted by the parlia- 
mentary vifitors in 1649, Wallis 
was appointed to fucceed him in that 
place ; and accordingly removed from 
London to @xford, and, having en- 
tered himfelf of Exeter college, was 
admitted mafter of arts there the 
fame year. He opened his lectures 
on the lait day of O&ober, with an 
inaugural foeech in Latin, which was 
afterward printed. In 1650, he pub- 
lithed fome ¢ Avimadverfions on abook 
of Mr. Baxter, intitled, Aphorifms 
of Jullification and the Covenant ;’ 
and in 1653, a graminar of the Eng- 
lih tongue, for the ufe of foreigners 
in -Latin, under this title: ‘Gram- 
matica Lingua Anglicanz, cum trac- 
tatu de Loguela feu fonorum forma- 
tione,’ in 8vo. In the piece * de 
Loqueli,’ &c. he tells us, that ‘ he 
has philofophically confidered the for- 
mation of all founds ufed in articulate 
fpeech, as weil of ourown, as of any 
other language that he knew; by 
what organs, and in what pofition, 
each found was fcrmeds with the nice 
diftinétions of each, which in fome 
letters of the fame organ are very 
fubtile: fo that by fuch organs, in 
fuch pofition, the breath iffuing from 
the lungs will form fuch founds, whe- 
ther the perfon do or do not hear 
himfelt fpeak.? Purfaing thefe re- 
flections, he was led to think it poffi- 
bie, that a deaf perion might be taught 


to fpeak by being diretted fo to ap- 
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ply the organs of fpeech, as the found 
of each letter required, which chil- 
dren learn by imitation and frequent 
attempts, rather than by art. He 
made a trial or two with fuccefs ; and 
particularly upon a young gentleman 
of diftinétion, which involved him in 
a controverly with Dr. Holder. This 
gentleman’s name was Alexander 
Popham, fon of colonel Edward Pop- 
ham, who was fome time an admiral 
in the fervice of the long parliament. 
The firft cure was performed by 
Holder in his houfe at Blechingdon, in 
1659; but Popham lofing what he had 
been taught, after he was called home 
to his friends, was fent to Dr. Wallis, 
who brought him to his fpeech again. 
Holder publifhed a book, intiiled, 
* The Blements of Speech ; an Effay 
of Inquiry into the natural Production 
of Letters: with an Appendix con- 
cerning Perfons that are deaf and 
dumb, 1669,’ 8vo. In the appendix 
he relates, how foon, and by what 
methods, he brought Popham to/peak. 
In 1678, he publifhed, in 4to, ‘A 
Supplement to the Philofopitical Tran- 
frctions of July 1670, with fome Re- 
tiections on Dr. Wallis’ Letter there 
inferted.’ This was written to claim 
the glory of having taught Popham 
to fpeak, which Wallis in ‘the faid 
letter had claimed to himfelf: upon 
which the do¢tor foon after publithed, 
* A Defence of the Royal Society and 
the Philofophical T'ranfaétions, par- 
ticularly thofe of July 1670, in an- 
fwer to the Cavils of Dr. William 
Holder, 1678,’ 4to. We fhall only 
add, that while fome have determined 
it favour of Wallis, others have de- 
termiaed it againit him ; among which 
latter fort is Mr. Wood, at the fame 
time remarking Wallis to be a perfon, 
‘who at any time can make black 
white, and white black, for his own 
ends ; and hath a ready knack of fo- 
phiftical evafion, as he himfelf did 
know full well.? The * Grammar’ 
was reprinted in 1765, 8vo. 

May 1654, he took the degree of 
doftor in divinity. In 1655, Mr. 
{fobbes having printed his treatiie * de 


Corpore Philofophico,’ Dr. Wallis, 
the fame year wrote a confutation of 
it in Latin, under the title of, 
* Elenchus Geometrie Hobbianz,’ 
in 8vo ; which fo provoked Hobbes, 
that in 1656, he publithed it in Eng- 
lithh, with the addition of what he 
called, * Six Leffons to the Profeffors 
of Mathematics in Oxford,’ 4to. 
Upon this, Dr. Wallis wrote an anfwer 
in Englith, intitled, « Due Correftion 
for Mr. Hobbes ; or Schocl- Difcipline 
for not faying his Leffons right, 1656,” 
in 8vo: to which Mr. Hobbes repli- 
ed in a pamphlet, with the title of 
*ETITMal, &c. or, Marks of the 
abfurd Geometry, Rural Language, 
Scottith Church Politics, and Barba- 
rifms, of John Wallis, &c. 1657,” 
4to. This was immediately rejoined 
to by Dr. Wallis, in * Hobbiani Punéti 
Difpundtio, 1657 ; and here this con- 
troverfy feems to have ended at this 
time: but four years after, 1661, 
Mr. Hobbes printed ‘ Examinatio et 
Emendatio Mathematicorum Hodier- 
norum in fex Dialogis ;’? which occa- 
fioned Dr. Wallis to publifh, the next 
year, ‘ Hobbius Heautontimorumenos,’ 
in 8vo, addrefied to Mr. Boyle. In 
1657, he collected and publifhed his 
mathematical works in two parts, with 
the title of * Mathefis Univerfalis,’ 
in 4t0 ; and, in 1658, *‘ Commercium 
Epittolicum de quaitionibus quibufdam 
Mathematicis nuper habitum,’ in 4to. 
This was a coileétion of letters, writ- 
ten by lord Brouncker, fir Kenelm 
Digby, Fermat, Schooten, Wallis, 
and others. He was this year, upon 
the death of Dr. Gerard Langbaine, 
chofen cuftos archivorum of the uni- 
verfity, yet not without fome flruggle. 
Dr. Zouch, a learned civilian, who, 
as his friend Mr. Henry Stubbe re- 
prefents the cafe, had been an aifefior 
in the vice-chancellor’s court thirty 
years and more, was a candidate, but 
without fuccefs ; which induced Mir. 
Stubbe, who, on his friend Mr. 
Hobbes’ account, had before waged 
war againit Wallis, to publith a 
pamphlet, intitled, ‘The Savilian 
Profefior’s Cafe Stated, 1658,” 4i0. 
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Dr. Wallis replied to this ; and Mr, 
Stubbe republifhed his cafe, with en- 
largements, and a vindication againit 
the exceptions of Dr. Wallis. 

Upon the Reiftoration, he met with 
great refpect; the king thinking fa- 
vourably of him on account of iome 
fervices done, as the king knew, to 
his royal father and himfelf; and the 
lord chancellor Clarendon, and fir 
Edward Nicholas, fecretary of ftate, 
being his friends. He was therefore 
not only made king’s chaplain, but 
confirmed alfo in his places of Savilian 
profeffor and keeper of the archives. 
In 1651, he was appointed one of the 
divines, who were empowered to re- 
view the book of Common Prayer; 
and afterwa:d complied with the terms 
of the act of uniformity, continuing a 
fteady conformift to the church of 
Eng!and till his death. He was one 
of the firft members of the Royal So- 
ciety, and kept a conftant correfpond- 
ence with it by letters and papers; 
many of which are publifhed in the 
* Tranfa‘tions’ of that fociety. He 
continued to publifh many and ufeful 
works, in the mathematical way efpe- 
cially. In 1676, he gave an edition 
of « Archimedis Syracufani Arenarius 
et Dimenfio Circuli:’ and, in 1682, 
he publifhed from the manufcripts, 
‘Claudii Ptolemezi Opus Harmoni- 
cum,’ in Greek, with a Latin verfion 
and notes; to which he afterward 
added, * Appendix de veterum Har- 
monica ad hodiernam comparata, &c.’ 
In 1685, he publifhed Yome theologi- 
cal pieces ; and about 1690, was en- 
gaged in a difpute with the Unitarians ; 
and, in 1632, in another difpute about 
the fabbath. His pamphlets and books 
upon fubjects of divinity are very nu- 
merous, but nothing near fo import- 
ant as his mathematical performances : 
however, in 1697, the curators of 
the prefs at Oxford, thought it for 
the honour of the univeriity, to col- 
le& all his works which had been 
printed feparately, as well in Englith 
as in Latin, and to publith them to- 
gether in the Latin tongue. They 
were accordingly publifhed at Oxford, 
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1699, in three volumes, folio; and 
dedicated to king William. 

He died, Oftober 28, 1703, in his 
eighty-eighth year; and was buried 
in St. Mary’s church at Oxford, where 
a monument ts erected to his memory. 
He left behind him one fon, who had 
been burn in 1650, and two daughters. 
We are told, that he was of a vigo- 
rous conftitution, and of a mind which 
was ftrong, calm, ferene, and not 
eafily rufied or difcompofed; that 
though, while he lived, he was look- 
ed upon by the high flyers with a jea- 
lous eye, and fufpeéted as if not tho- 
roughly affected to the monarchy and 
church eftablifhment, he was yet very 
much honoured andefteemed by others 
of a better temper ad judgment, 
and of more knowledge and larger 
thoughts ; and that by thefe, both at 
home and abroad, he was reckoned 
the glory and ornament of his coun- 
try, and of the univerfity in particu- 
lar. He {peaks of himfelf, in his let- 
ter to Mr. Smith, in a ftrain which 
fhows him to have been a very wife 
and prudent man, whatever his fecret 
opinions and attachments might be; 
«Tt has been my lot,’ fays he, ‘ to live 
in a time, wherein have been many 
and great changes and alterations. It 
has been my endeavour all along to 
act by moderate principles, between 
the extremities on either hand, in a 
moderate compliance with the powers 
in being, in thofe places where it has 
been my lot to live, without the fierce 
and violent animofities ufual in fuch 
cafes againft all that did not act jutt 
as I did, knowing that there were 
many worthy perions engaged on ei 
ther fide; and willing, whatfoever 
fide was uppermoft, to promote, as I 
was able, any good defign for the 
true intereft of religion, of learning, 
and the public good, and ready fo to 
do good offices, as there was oppor- 
tunity ; and, if things could not be 
juft as I could wifh, to make the beit 
of what is; and hereby, through God’s 
gracious providence, I have been 
able to live eafy and ufeful, though 
not great.’ 
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A pofthumous volume of ¢ Thir- 
teen Sermons,’ (with an ample ac- 
count of his life) was publithed, in 
1791, by his great grandfon, Mr. 
William Wallis; who poffefles many 
valuable mss. and had till lately a 
rich gold medal, which had been 
prefented to Dr. Wallis, by the elec- 
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tor of Brandenburgh, with an honour- 
able infcription, and a chain of gold 
of fo great value as to produce from a 
refiner (after having firft been offered 
for fale to the Afhmolean Mufeum, at 
Oxford, the Britifh Mufeum, and to 
feveral antiquaries) the fum of fixty- 
two pounds five fhillings. 


Account of a fingular MeTHOoD of HUNTING WILD Swine in the 
Yfland of Sumatra. By Mr. Joun, Miffionary of Tranquebar. 


IN the kingdom of Siak, in the 
ifland of Sumatra, which lies oppo- 
fite to Malaca, there are two kinds 
of wild fwine: one kind live in the 
forefts on roots and fruit; their flefh 
is exceedingly well tafted, but they 
are not numerous. The other kind 
frequent the impenetrable bufhes and 
marfhes on the fea coaft, where they 
live’ on crabs and roots. They are 
not fo large as the European {wine, 
are of a grayer colour, and keep in 
large herds. The latter, at certain 
periods of the year, in herds of fome- 
times a thoufand, {wim from the one 
fide of the river Siak tothe other, at 
its mouth, which is three or four miles 
in breadth, and return to the former 
at flated peiiods. This paflage takes 
place alfo in the fmall iflands, by their 
{wimming from the one to the other. 
Cn fuch occafions, thefe {wine are 
huated by a tribe of the Malays, who 
are not Mahometans but heathens, 
and who are held in great contempt 
by the other Malays, who will nei- 
ther fuffer them to inhabit among 
taem nor toapproachthem. On this 
account they were obliged formerly 
to live more at fea than on land, in 
{mall boats covered with mats, until 
the king of Siak lately permitted them 
to eftablifh themfelves in the uninha- 
bited diftricts on the fea coaft. They 
are called in the Malay language the 
Salettians, and by the Dutch the Lard 
Malays. They are better made and 
of a brighter colour than the other 
Malays; have only one wife each, 
whereas it is well known that the other 
Malays admit.of polygamy. 

The women are faid to be remark- 
ably well made, and to retaia their 





charms much longer than thofe among 
the other Malays and inhabitants of 
the fea coaft; fo that at the age of 
forty they look as well as the latter at 
twenty. They go half naked, and 
wear only a piece of cloth wrapped 
round their loins, which hangs down 
to their knee. They are much ad- 
difted to ftrong liquor, particularly 
arrac; and when they fee an Euro- 
pean veffel, their firft inquiry is after 
that beverage, for which and tobacco 
they give every thing they have, and 
fometimes even their daughters and 
neareft connections, to be kept for a 
certain time as fervants, but not flaves. 
They are much more attached to the 
Dutch than to any other nation, and 
have the greateft intercourfe with 
them. They are much affraid of other 
nations, and particularly the Malay 
pirates, becaufe the latter carry them 
away and fell them as flaves. 

On fuch occafions they defend them- 
felves with great bravery by means of 
flings, with which they hit a mark 
very accurately at a great diitance. 
They can ufe alfo, with great dex- 
terity, a fort of javelins made of very 
hard wood, with which they can ftrike 
fifh at a confiderable diltance at the 
furface of the fea. When thefe javelins 
are to be ufed againft robbers, they 
harden the points of them in the fire, 
and dip them in lemon juice, by which 
means the wounds they inflict prove 
highly dangerous, and often mortal. 

Some of the Salettians inhabit alfo 
feveral fmall iflands, not frequented 
by the other Malays, which lie in the 
firaits of Sinkapoor ; but thefe are not 
fo civilized as thofe who live near 
Siak, and often while out fifhing, or 
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hunting fwine, carry off many Portu- 
guefe and other fidiermen, whom they 
fell as flaves. 

They hunt the fwine at fea at dif- 
ferent periods, when thefe animals, 
through natural inftin&, emigrate 
as abovementioned. The Salettians, 
on thefe occafions, fmell the fwine 
long before they fee them, and make 
ready their boats. ‘They then fen: 
out their dogs, which are trained to 
this kind of hunting, along the ftrand, 
where, by their barking, they pre- 
vent the fwine from getting on fhore 
to conceal themfelves in the bufhes. 
During the paffage, the boars go firft, 
and are followed by the femaie {wine 
and the young ones, all in regular 
rows, each reiting its fnout on the 
rump of the one before it. Thefe 
animals, fwimming in long rows clofe 
to each ocher, form a very fingular 
fpeftacle. 

The Salettians, men and women, 
meet thefe fwine in their {mall flat 
boats. The former row, and throw 
large mats, made of the long leaves 
of the pandamus odoratifima inter- 
woven through each other, before the 
leader of each row of {wine, which 
ful continues to fwim with great 
ftrength ; but, foon pufhing his feet 
into the mat, gets fo entangled that 
he can no longer move them, or 
moves them only in a very flow man- 
ner. The reft of the row, however, 
are neither alarmed nor difconcerted, 
but keep clofe to each other; and 
none of them leave the row, or the 
pofition in which they are placed. 
The Salettians then endeavour to row 
toward them in a lateral diredtion; 
and the bufine{s of piercing the fwine 
is configned chiefly to the women, 
each of whom is armed with a long 
large javelin, in the form of a f{pon- 
toon, headed with iron, and with 
which they itab as many of the {wine 
as they can reach, always drawing 
back the weapon. Befide this inftra- 
ment, they have alfo a number of 
{maller javelins, about fix feet in 
Jength, without iron points, which 
they carry in their arms, and which 
they throw to the diftance of thirty 
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or forty paces, in fuch a manner as 
to kill thofe which they cannot reach 
with the long javelin. As it is im- 
poflible for them to throw mats before 
all the rows, or to kill all the {wine 
in fo fhort a time, the reft of thefe 
animals {wim off in good order, and 
in regular rows, toward the place 
where they are taught by initin€ that 
they fhall find better nourifhmeat, and 
for this time efcape the danger till 
they return to their ufual place of 
refidence. As the fwine which have 
been pierced float every where around, 
they are picked up and put into larger 
boats, which follow for that purpofe. 

{f thefe hunters fall in with any 
veflels belonging to the Chivefe, of 
whom a great many are fettled at 
Malacca, and who on fuch occafions 
become ready purchafers of their 
booty, they fell to them their fwine, 
and receive for thofe that have an inch 
and a half thicknefs of lard on the 
breaft at the rate of a piafler a-piece. 
It may readily be believed that none 
of them are purchafed by the Malays; 
for, being Mahometans, they abhor 
fwine’s flefh, and, confequestly, thefe 
pagan {wine-hunters; to whom they 
do all the mifchief they can, by de- 
ftroying their huts, robbing them of 
thejr property, and often ailaflinating 
them, without ever being called to an 
account by any one for their depre- 
dations. 

Of the {wine which they cannct fell, 
they firft cut off the head ; they then 
fkin them and cut them up, chiefly 
for the fake of the lard, but fave as 
much of the flefh as may be neceffary 
to feed their dogs, and throw the reft 
into the fea, ‘hey then row their 
boats, laden with lard, to a folitary 
place on the coaft unfrequented by the 
Mahomeian Malays, where they melt 
the lard, and preferve the greafe in 
large earthen veffels, or dojans, which 
are manufactured in Siam. This 


greafe thcy fell to the Maki Chinefe ; 
and it is ufed not only by the common 
people inftead of butter, as long as it 
is not rancid, which is feldom the cafe 
in Malacca, but alfo for burning in 
their lamps inflead of cocoa-nut oil. 
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THE Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, &c. having thought 
proper to offer a premium in order to 
afcertain, for the ufe of the public, the 
beit mode of preferving frehh water 
fweet at fea, I requeft you to lay be- 
fore the fociety an account of the me- 
thod which I have employed for this 
purpofe on board two fhips, and which 
has been attended with all the fuccefs 
that can be reafonably expected. 

‘The mode in which I conceived 
frefh water might be preferved iweet, 
was merely by keeping it in veffels 
of which the interior lining at leaf 
fhould be of fuch a fubftance as fhould 
not be acted upon by the water, fo as 
to become a caufe of contamination. 
Accordingly, on board the two fhips 
here alluded to, the greater part of 
the water was kept, not in cafks, but 
in cafes or tanks, which, though they 
were made of wood, on account of 
ftrength, were lined with metallic 
plates, of the kind manufa€tured by 
Mr. Charles Wyatt, of Bridge-ftreet, 
under the denomination of tinned cop- 
per-fheets ; and the jun&tures of the 
plates or fheets were foldered toge- 
ther, fo that the tightnefs of the cafes 
depended entirely on the lining, the 
water having no where accefs to the 
wood. The fhape of thefe cafes was 
adapted to that of the hold of the fhip, 
fome of them being made to fit clofe 
under the platform, by which means 
the quantity of water ftowed was con- 
fiderably greater than could have been 
flowed, in the fame fpace, by means 
of cafks; and thereby the flowage 
room on board thip was very much 
jncr aed. 

The quantity of water kept in this 
manner on board each fhip was about 
forty tons, divided into fixteen tanks ; 
and there was likewife on board each 
ef the fhips about thirty tons ftowed 

in cafks as ufual. 


On preferving Fresa WATER sweEtt during long VOYAGEs: 
By Samuel Bentham, £/. * 
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As the flowing the water in tanks 
was confidered as an experiment, the 
water in the cafks was ufed in prefer- 
ence ; that in the tanks being referved 
for occafions of neceffity, excepting 
that a {mall quantity of it was ufed 
occafionally for the purpofe of afcer- 
taining its purity, or when the water 
in the cafks was deemed, when com- 
pared with that in the tanks, too bad 
for ufe. 

The water in thirteen of the tanks 
on board one fhip, and in all the tanks 
on board the other, was always as 
fweet as when firft taken from the 
fource ; but in the other three of the 
tanks, on board one fhip, the water 
was found to be more or lefs tainted 
as in the cafks. This difference, how- 
ever, is eafily accounted for, by fup- 
pofing that the water of thefe tanks 
was contaminated before it was put 
into them; for in fact the whole of 
the water was brought on board in 
cafks for the purpofe of filling the 
tanks, and no particular care was 
taken to tafte the water at the time of 
taking it on board. 

After the water, kept in this man- 
ner, had remained on board a length 
of time which was deemed fufficient 
for experiment, it was ufed out, and 
the tanks were replenifhed as ccca- 
fion required: but in fome of the 
tanks, on board one fhip at leaft, the 
original water had remained three 
years and a half, as appears by the 
certificates herewith inclofed. Abo:t 
twenty-five gallons of the water, 
which had remained this length of 
time in the fhip, are fent to the fo- 
ciety, in two veffels made of the fame 
fort of tinned copper with which the 
tauks were lined. I am, fir, 

Your obedient fervant, 
Samuevt BenTHamM. 

A certificate from captain William 

Bolton, commander of the faid vef. 


* From the Tranfactions of the Society of Arts, &c. Adelphi, London, for 1802° 


The Society awarded their gold medal to Mr. Bentham for this communication. 
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4, dated Sheernefs, 28th of June 
1800, accompanied this letter, ftating, 
that the water delivered to the fociety 
was taken from a tank holding about 
feven hundred gallons, and which his 
redeceflor, captain Portlock, had in- 
formed him had been poured into this 
tank in December 1796, except about 
thirty gallons added in 1798, and 
had remained good during the whole 
time. 
The fignatures to the above ac- 
counts were certified on the 28th of 


June 1800, by the Rev. C.’ Thee, 
minifter of Sheernefs. 

In a letter dated January 27, gene- 
ral Bentham alfo ftates, that the wa- 
ter which had been preferved fweet on 
board his majefty’s floops Arrow and 
Dart, and of which he had fent {peci- 
mens to the fociety, was taken from 
the well at the king’s brewhoufe, at 
Weevil, from whence fhips of war 
lying at or near Portfmouth are ufually 
{upplied with water for their fea ftore, 
as well as for prefent ufe. 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE HAMSTER. 


THE Hamfter (an animal fearcely 
known in this country) belongs to the 
mus genus, but bears the neareit refem- 
blance to that of the myoxus, or mar- 
mot. It agrees, however, with both 
in the conftruétion of its habitation, 
its way of life, and its general pro- 
perties, In Gmelin’s New Syitem of 
Nature, the hamiters make the third 
general divifion, called criceti: and 
the animal, which is the fubjeét of this 
paper, is ftyled the Mus Cricetus 
Germanicus, or German Hamiter. 
The males are about ten inches long, 
and the tail about three: but the fe- 
males are {carcely more than one half 
of this fize. The former weigh from 
twelve to fixteen ounces each. Ufually 
the head and back are of a reddifh 
brown colour, the cheeks red, the 
fides paler, with three white {pots ; 
the breaft, upper part of the fore- 
legs, and belly, are black. But the 
colour varies much: fometimes they 
are found entirely white, or yellow ; 
and there is a fpecies which is almoft 
entirely black. - But what is moft 
worthy of obfervation in this ani- 
mal are, its feet, its teeth, and its 
cheek- pouches. 

The hamfter ufes his feet to run, 
dig, and climb with. They are fhort 
and ftrong, having four tocs and a 
claw, infleed of a fifth toe, on the 
fore-feet; and five toes on each hind- 
foot. Its tceth are fixteen in num- 
ber; it has two incifors in each jaw ; 
and three grinders oneach ide. The 


grinders ferve only to chew with ; but 
the fore-teeth, or incifors, ferve not 
only to fhell the corn, but alfo as 
weapons for its defence ; and to dig 
up the earth, where it it too hard for ° 
its claws alone. 

The cheek-pouches are two fkinny 
bags, proceeding from the jaw, above 
the neck and fhoulders, and afterward 
floping a little toward the fpine. 
They lie enclofed between the mufcles 
and the outward fkin. On the out- 
fide, thefe pouches are membranous, 
fmooth, and fhining : and in the in- 
fide, there are a great many glands 
which fecrete a fluid, which ferves to 
keep the parts flexible, and to refit 
any accidents which might be occa- 
fioned by the roughnefs of particular 
feeds. "The hamfter ules thefe pouches 
to collect and carry home the corn: 
and they are fo large as to contain an 
ounce and a half of corn at once: 


which, on his return to his den, the 


animal empties, by ftroking and 
{queezing them with his fore-feet, 
beginning behind, and prefing for- 
ward toward the mouth. When a 
hamfter is met with his cheek pouches 
full of corn, he may be eafily taken 
with the hand, without the rifk of be- 
ing bitten ; for while his pouches are 
full, he has not the free ufe of his 
jaws: but if he be allowed a little 
time, he foon empties his pouches, as 
related above, aud raifing himfelf on 
his hind-legs, ftands boldly on his de- 
fence, or darts on his enemy. 
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This animal lives always in the 
corn-fields. Here it forms itfelf a 
fubterraneous burrow, divided into 
feveral apartments ; with two holes 
leading from the furface : one is per- 
pendicular, at which it goes in, and 
comes ovt: and the other, where it 
lodges its excrement, is oblique, that 
the wet may the more readily run off. 
One part of this fubterraneous dwel- 
ling, divided into feveral apartments, 
. the ftore-houfe where it lays up its 
inter provilions of cora, beans, peas, 
vetches, linfeed, &c. but each fpecies 
of grain is kept by itfelf, in a feparate 
cell. Th e chambers, where them- 
felves and young lodge, are lined with 
firaw or grafs. The old ones dig 
their chambers feveral feet deep ; but 
thofe of the young fcarcely ever ex- 
ceed one foot in depth. In thefe 
holes the anima il dwells alone, for it 
has a octed enmity againft all other 
creatures, and even againift thofe of 
its own fpecies, the females not ex- 
cepted. Waen tv encoun- 
ter, one of rtainly falls ; and the 
weaker ts i by the conqueror. 
The hamfter lies by day in his den, 
Rill and quiet; and in the dafk of the 
évening he comes out, and runs about 
till midnight: he theo retires again 
into his hole, and continues quiet till 
about an hour before day-break; then 
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diately on their recovery from this 
torpid ftate, but continue quiet till 
they have confumed the remains of 
their provifions, which amounts often 
to one-third of the whole: then, the 
former opening his hole in March, 
the latter in April, they come out, re. 
turn to their former manner of life, 
and go about feeking herbs. 

It cannot be denied, that the ham- 
fter is a very deftructive creature, 
Some years they are fo numerous as 
to occafion a dearth by their immentfe 
confumption of corn. In one year 
11,000 fkins, ina fecond 54,000, and 
in a third 80,000, were brought to 
the town-houfe of Gotha, to receive 
a reward for ‘their deftruction. The 
hamiter lives a confiderable time, and 
multiplies prodigioufly. ‘The female 
brings forth twice or thrice in the 
year, and her litter is never fewer 
than fix; but oftener from fixteen to 
eighteen, The growth of the young 
is very rapid: at fifteen days old they 
begin to dig the eafth ; and in about 
three weeks they are capable of fub- 
fifting independently ef the dam. 

The hamfter is preyed on by feve- 
ral animals, but the ferret feems or- 
dained to be its moft inveterate ene- 
my. Itis not fo ftrong as the ham- 
fter, but it is mach more ative and 
cunning; and by thefe means it pre- 
vails over him. In fummer and au- 
turno, he is the ferret’s food. He 
purfues him, even into his den, and 


kills him ands and having thus 
gained the victory, he makes it his 


own bélieniton, From this he goes 
oa a hamfter- hunting, and having 
he feizes him fo ftrongly, that 
: drags him away and preys upon 
him. 
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OF THE CANCER, 
of Burbage, Wilts. 


its happy influence in curing a moft 
inveterate cancer in the lip of a per- 
fon now living in his neighbourhood, 
1 to cite? a perfonal reference can 
if required. He has alio 
fe everal other inftances of its 
| efficacy from the moit ree 
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THE POWER OF ATTENTION IN IMPROVING THE PERCEPTIONS. 


[From Mifs Hammilton’s Letters on Education. ] 


TO imprefs a conviction of the ne- 
ceflity of cultivating the faculty of 
Attention, nothing more is neceflary, 
than to demonftrate its being effential 
to the operation of every other fa- 
culty. 

The fenfes are the organs of in- 
formation to the mind; and upon their 
evidence the learned and the vulgar 
rely with equal confidence. Yet the 
clearnefs, and, in many inftances, 
the truth of their evidence, depends 
upon the degree of attention that has 
been exerted. Where the exertion 
of attention has been habitually neg- 
lected, the fenfes lofe their vigour, 
and the perceptions become larguid 
and confufed ; but where, on the: on- 
trary, the perceptions have been ex- 
ercifed by attention, they acquire 
new itrength, and are brought to a 
degree of perfection, which, in fome 
inftances, appears quite extraordi- 
nary. 

The trath of what is here advanced 
will appear beyond all difpute, when 
when we confider, that people, who, 
from their peculiar avocations, as 
hunters, failors, &c. are habicually 
intent upon diitant objects, become 
capable of diftinétly difcerning objects 
at fuch an immenfe diftance, as to- 
tally removes them from the fight of 
fuch as have never been accuftomed 
to make fimilar obfervations ; while, 
on the other hand, thofe who have 
from early life been accuftomed to 
examine minute objeéts near the eye, 
frequently become purblind. This 
defect evidently increafes with the 
increafe of luxury, which draws peo- 
ple together into cities, where chil- 
dren are brought up in ignorance of 
all the fublime objeéts of nature, and 
have their fenfe of fight perpetually 
occupied in a narrow {phere. 

I am aware of the objeéion that 
may be here ftarted, on account of 
the formation of the eye ; from which, 
it appears, that fhort-fighteduefs muit 


be the inevitable confequence of a 
certain degree of convexity. But 
why is this ¢onvexity confined to peo- 
ple in certain fituations? Why does it 
only appear in thofe whofe purfuits 
and avocations demand minute atten- 
tion? To a natural defeét in the or- 
gans of vifion, the child of the pea- 
fant is as liable as the child of the 
prince ; but feldom hall we meet with 
a fhort-fighted perfon, who has been 
from infancy accuflomed to the ob- 
fervation of diftant objects in the coun- 
try.—Does not this evince the won- 
der-working power of attention ? 

Thofe who enjoy the blefiings of 
fight and hearing, receive through the 
medium of thefe fenies fo much in- 
formation, that they pay little atten- 
tion to the fenfe of feeling. But when 
a perfon is deprived of fight, this fenfe 
becomes fo necefiary toward the ac- 
quirement of ideas, that the attention 
is then turned toward it fo effeQually, 
as to make it appear to the vulgar like 
the acquirement of a new fenfe. The 
fkin of my hand is as fine, the nerves 
are as exquifitely fufceptible, as any 
blind perfon’s whatever ; yet on feel- 
ing the fheet of paper on which I 
write, with the utmoft attention of 
which I am wow capable, I cannot 
perceive any difference between the 
part that is written, and the remainder 
of the page ; yet this, I know, would 
have been inftantly diftinguifhed by a 
blind lady with whom I was formerly 
acquainted. So exquifite had the 
fente of feeling in this lady become, 
that I have feen her thread a fine 
cambric needle with the utmott eafe, 
the aperture of which could fcarcely 
be difcerned by my eye ; and fo acute 
was her perception of quantity, that 
in running her hand along the front 
wall of a new apartment, fhe inftantly 
difcovered an error in placing the 
windows, which had totally efcaped 
every other perfon. From this, and 
fimiler circum{tances, I am perfuaded, 
x 
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that by attention the fenfe of touch 
might be made much more ufeful to 
us than it generally is. 

The fente of tafte is originally equal 
in the peafant and the voluptuary. In 
the peafant it remains through life 
fimple and uncultivated ; but in the 
votaries of luxury, it is, perhaps, the 
only perception that is brought to any 
degree of perfection. Of all our 
fenies, this of tafte furnifhes the mind 
with the feweft ideas of reflection ; 
the cultivation of it is therefore leaf 
effential to the improvement of our 
intelleftua! faculties. Is it not, then, 
lamentable, to find the attention in 
early and in later life, fo exclufively 
direSed to the cultivation of this fenfe? 
The perfon who cannot diftinguifh the 
difference of colours, muft neceflarily 
have indiflinét conceptions of particu- 
lar fpecies of beauty. He who can- 
not extend his obfervation to diftant 
objeéts, muft have his ftock of ideas 
proportionally limited; but though 
a man fhould not be able to difinguith 
between the different taftes of parfnip 
and of turtle, the number of his ideas 
of reflection will fuffer little diminu- 
tion. The fame attention that is be- 
ftowed in acquiring this delicacy of 
perception with regard to the palate, 
would, in an equal degree, increafe 
the perceptions from all the other or- 
gans of fenfation. And the only rea- 
fon why the habit of attention is more 
eafily acquired in the one inflance than 
in the others, is, that attention is in 
the one cafe ftimulated by appetite, 
while, in the other, it has no fach 
ftimulus. ; 

This naturally leads us to confider 
the operation of the paffions upon the 
faculty of attention. This operation 
I conceive to be mutual; the paffions 
roufe attention, and attention increales 
paffion by a fort of re-action. 

By attention the exiitence of every 
pafien is prolonged in an .unnatural 
degree. Wherever the attention is 
neceflarily divided between the object 
of paffion and other objects, its force 
foon diminifhes. No perfon, who is 
under the neceflity of earning a. fub- 
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fiftence, is in any danger of dying eci- 
ther of grief or love. 
Where felfithnefs predominates, we 
fhall find the attention perpetually alive 
to every minute circumitance, that 
can in any wile affect the eafe, health, 
or comfo;t, of the perfon concerned ; 
while that which affects the eafe, 
health, or comfort of others, is totally 
overlooked. Where the attention is 
thus exclufively turned to felf, it ne- 
ver fails to create a fufceptibility of 
feeling, which deceives the mind into 
an opinion of its own exquilfite fenfi- 
bility. But what is the fenfibility, 
that is not under the influence of be- 
nevolence ? Let thofe who pique them- 
felves upon the pofleffion of this amia- 
ble quality, try it by the teft I have 
given. Let them cbferve, if their 
attention is as much alive to whatever 
can affect the feelings of others, as 
to whatever even remotely concerns 
themfelves. Let them eftimate their 
feelings by the manner in which they 
feel for the trouble and uneafinefs they 

reate to thofe around them. If ai- 
ention be turned to leffen this trou- 
bie, and to alleviate this uneafinefs, 
with as much ardour as it is engaged 
in leffening and alleviating what comes 
home to felf, it will produce that le- 
gitimate fenfibility, which is born of 
benevolence. But where felf is the 
great, the only objet of attention, 
fenfibility and felfifhnefs may be con- 
fidered as fyronimous. 

By the attention which a delicate 
Rate of health demands, a difpofition 
to felfifhnefs is frequently produced. 
Another proof in favour of my argue 
ment, as it fhows the power which 
attention has over the affections of the 
heart. When dire&ted toward others 
by pity, love, gratitude, or any of 
the {fympathetic emotions, it increafes 
the difpofition to benevolence, When 
exclufivély devoted to the ftudy of 
felih gratification, it augments the 
fpirit of felfithnefs. Hence the ne- 
ceflity of teaching children to pay at- 
tention to others, 

I have, in the former volume, given 
fome inftances of the operation of 
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felfifhnefs in thofe who are the flaves 

fterror. Let us now obferve the 
power of this paffion in quickening the 
faculty of attention, 

The ftrongeft faéts brought forward 
by the advocates of zatural antipathy 
all go to prove, that perfons under 
the influence of fuch antipathies have 
a fort of inftin&tive knowledge of the 
prefence of the objects of their aver- 
fion. As for inftance; a perfon who 
has a natural antipathy to a cat, will 
immediately difeover when one is in 
the room even though it fhould be 
effectually hid from his fight. The 
fame tpecies of fagacity [ once faw in 
a lady, who had an antipathy to dead 
birds. Soon after entering the par- 
lour of a friend’s honfe, where the 
went on a morning-vifit, fhe grew 
fick, and inftantly declared that there 
mult be a dead bird in the room. The 

ird-cage was immediately examined, 
and poor Dicky found dead at the 
bottom of the cage! I at that time 
became a convert to the doétrine of 
antipathies, and fhould probably have 
remained fo ever after, had [I not 
been led to refle& on the power of 
attention in the feeming improvement 
of the faculties. On confidering this 
fubject, it appearedto me, that if the 
fenfe of feeling can, by the power of 
habitual attention, convey thofe nice 
perceptions of the furfaces of body, 
which, to people who have not thus 
exercifed their attention, appear alto- 
nithing and incomprehenfible ; why 
might not attention ({timulated, as it 
muit be in thefe inftances, by the im- 
pulfe of averfion) produce a like lively 
perception of fmeil? That a perfon 
who has had his attention frequently 
thus dire&ted, may be able to perceive 
a certain effuvia which efcapcs the 
obfervation of others, is not more ex- 
traordinary, than that a blind perfon 
fhould be able to diftinguifh colours 
by the touch. 

I am too well aware of the tafte for 
the wonderful that prevails on vulgar 
minds, to expect any of that deferp- 
tion to enter into this mode of reafon- 
ing. ‘To minds of a higher order, 
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therefore, do I now addrefs myfelf ; 
and fincerely hope I fhail one day 
have the pleafure ‘of feeing the fub- 
ject entered upon and purfued by thofe 
who are equal to the inveftigation. 
To men of fcience who are intimately 
acquainted with the human frame, the 
fubje& muft be particularly intereft- 
ing. It is they only who can deter- 
mine, how far this power of attention 
may explain the apparent effects pro- 
duced by charms, and all the long et- 
cetera of fooleries, which have in every 
age abufed the credulity of mankind. 
Should it appear that the wonderful 
cures effefled by animal magnetifm, 
tractors, and fuch like inefficient 
caufes, may really be explained by 
the phenomena of attention, it will 
tend to raife the importance of our 
prefence fubje&. And I confefs, I 
am the more fanguine on this point, 
upon confidering that the efficacy of 
all thefe wonder-working charms feems 
entirely to depend on the attention of 
the public; and that, hike the hyfteric 
fits of fine ladies, they ceafe to ope- 
rate the moment they ceafe to be ob- 
ferved. 

Attention is not only necuflary to 
the improvement of our perceptive, 
but is effential to the operation of all 
our intellectual faculties. How much 
memory depends upon it, is known 
to all. By habitual exercife its ope- 
ration becomes fo Quick, as to re- 
quire, in fome inftances, no incon- 
fiderable degree of refletion, to make 
us fenfible of its having actually been 
exerted. 

Dr. Stewart, with that enlightened 
penetration which charaéterizes all his 
obfervations, has traced the operation 
of attention in fome of thofe actions, 
which philofophers had formally con- 
fidered as mechanical. He has, I 
think, molt fatisfaétorily proved, that 
the moft rapid performer in mufic muft 
neceflarily pay attention to every note 
he plays, though his attention is fo 
evanefcent as to leave no confciouf- 
nefs of itsexertion. I cannot pretend 
to improve upon his illuftrations : bat 
I may be permisted to give an exam- 
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ple more familiar to my own fex, than 
thofe which he has adduced. 

You I know can knit: and can do 
it fo well that you may have férgot the 
procefs of learning it. ‘Take then one 
of your children, who knows nothing 
of the matter, and in teaching her, 
you will obferve the difficulty of the 
operation. The pofition of the needles 
muft firft be attended to; then the 
thread mutt be twifted round the pro- 
per finger; then the ftitch muft be 
lifted by the needle; then the fore- 
finger of the right hand mut cait the 
thread round the needle, which muft 
then be returned through the ftitch ; 
and finally, the ftitch mutt be gently 
dropped by the needle in the left- 
hand, without. injury to the reft. 
Every one of thefe operations requ res 
a feparate and’ fixed attention : and 
yet by habit they come to be per- 
formed fo rapidly, that we appear to 
give them nothought. By habit I can 
perform all thefe operations, while 
reading a book that feems to. require 
my whole undivided attention. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of the ju‘lly- 
celebrated Hartley, my mind has now 
no concern in this procefs. He would 
fay, that the motions of my fingers 
‘cling to one another in the way of 
affociation, the acts of volition (or 
will) growing lefs and lefs exprefs 
all the time, till at Jaf they be- 
come evanefcent and imperceptible.’ 
But that the attention is ftili, however 
imperceptibly, engaged, is evident 
from this, that the moment [ drop a 
ftitch, it is taken notice of ; and that, 
however deeply engaged in my fladies, 
I do not ijorget to turn the ftitch 
that marks the feam at every fecond 
round. 

Should any grave philefopher deign 
to look into thefe pages, I will perinit 
him to {mile at this fimple illuitration, 
which he may, if he pleafes, call, 
argumentum ad feminam ; buat if it aid 
my defign of exhibiting the power of 
attention, as effential in every volun- 
tary operation of mind or body, it 
wil] fully anfiver the purpofe for which 
T intended it. 
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The great object of this imperfect, 
though perhaps too tedious, examina- 
tion of the faculty of attention, is to 
imprefs a conviction of the neceflity 
of its early and affiduous cultivation. 
In this we are happily affifted by that 
curiofity, which even in the dawn of 
intellect is obvious in the infant mind. 
When this curiofity calls forth atten- 
tion, let us not counteraé the wife de- 
figns of nature; let us rather be affift- 
ing in bringing to perfeétion the plan 
which fhe has in a manner fketched. 
In the examination of fenfible objedts, 
let all the fenfes be duly exercifed, 
that the indiftin&t ideas received 
through the medium of one of the 
fenfes may be fully cleared and ex- 
plained by the others. 

Here is a ball of white cotton, there 
is one covered with white leather, and 
there another of ivory ; not only fight, 
but feeling, and hearing, muft be ex- 
ercifed, before a child can difcrimi- 
nate the properties that conftitute their 
effential differences. In doing this, 
how many powers of the mind muft 
be employed, in all of which atten- 
tion is implied as an effential ? 

As the fphere of obfervation en- 
larges, the objects of attention multi- 
ply on every fide; upon thefe the 
judgment now begins to be frequently 
exercifed, and the rudiments of in- 
vention appear. The moft effectual 
aid which we can give to the progrefs 
of thefe powers, is to provide for their 
proper exercife. ‘The child who is 
for ever cooped up in a nurfery, and 
who has no other obje€ls whereon to 
exercife its curiofity and attention, 
fave a few pretty painted toys, will 
foon have its curiofity checked, and its 
power of attention weakened. In 
thefe circumftances, neither judgment 
nor invention can be expected to dif- 
play themfelves at an early period. 
They are both conflantly auticipated 
by the provident care of the attend- 
ants, in whom ic would be a breach 
of duty to let little mafter have the 
trouble of a¢ting or thinking in any 
inftance for himfelf. 

Nor where the circum ftances of pa- 
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rents happily forbid the attendance of 
a train of mercenary mind-perverters, 
are the children always permitted to 
reap the advantage of their fituation. 
Too often have | beheld the budding 
intellect as effcQtually nipped by the 
injudicious anticipations of an indul- 
gent mother, as it could have been 
by the moft foolish nurfery-maid. 
Children who are accuftomed to this 
{pecies of conitant fuperintendance and 
prevention, have no inducement to the 
acquirement of thofe habits of atten- 
tion, which I confider as the bafis of 
all intelleftual improvement. 

* You can’t open that pretty box, 
love; come to me, and I will do it 
for you. See! what nice comfits there 
are in it!’ The box is opened, the 
comfits are eaten, and mamma again 
fcrews on the lid.—Pleafed with the 
novelty, little mafter again defires to 
have it opened, and again fhe com- 
plies with his requeft. The requeft, 
or rather command, is again repeated, 
and complied with ; till mamma grows 
tired, and then fhe declares that the 
naughty box will not open any more! 
The ill-humour which fucceeds, is 
lided by more comfits from her pocket, 
or the poor child is coaxed to refume 
the ftring by which the painted horfe 
is dragged round the room. All this 
I have feen, and fimilar occurrences 
may be now in your recollection. Let 
us fee how the fame circumftance is 
managed by a judicious mother. 

‘ Here is a pretty box, mamma; 
but it won’t open, all that I can do.’ 

«* That box, my dear, won’t open 
by force; the lid is fcrewed on, and 
it muft be turned in fach a manner as 
to take out the ftrew. Obferve. 
There! it is opened! now fee how 
the part that fixes, is cut in the man- 
ner of a fcrew.”” 

*O! yes, now I underftand it; 
for I remember what papa told me 
one day about the cork-ferew, when 
I was looking at it: but I thought 
there was no ufe of fcrews, but to 
draw cori.’ 

** All {crews are made upon the 
fame plan, er principle, as it is call- 
ed; wili you remember that word?” 
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* Yes, mamma; but what elfe is 
there befide cork-fcrews and fcrew- 
lids for comfit boxes ?? 

«* Many things, my love, are made 
upon the fame principle. A piece of 
furniture that is juft by you, is made 
upon the principle of the fcrew ; and 
if you will find it out, I will give you 
a kifs.” 

‘I fee! I fee! it is the ftool on 
which my fifter fits at the piano-forte. 
It turns and rifes juft like the lid of 
this box.’ 

This fcene I have likewife witneff- 
ed. Does it require any argument to 
prove which of thefe children would 
be moft likely to pay attention to the 
objets of perception ? Can we be at 
any lofs to determine, which would 
be bef prepared for receiving initruc- 
tion at that period, when, in the 
minds of unthinking people, inftruc- 
tion commences? 

As my portraits are all drawn from 
real life, I fhall, if you pleafe, take 
a view of two families brought up on 
the oppofite principles I have here 
ftated. ‘The parents of each family 
were equally fond of their offspring. 
The children were equally promifing ; 
and, had the management of their 
early years been equally judicious, I 
have every reafon to believe, that the 
intellectual endowments of the chil- 
dren of each family would have been 
much upon a par. 

Mrs. X. was a domeftic character, 
was much at home, and always with 
her children. Unfortunately for them, 
fhe had conceived the idea that edu- 
cation was to be the work of their 
teachers, and that till they learned to 
read, they could learn nothing. To 
keep them out of harm’s way, to a- 
mufe, to feed, and to drefs them, the 
confidered as duties ; and piqued her- 
felf on giving up fociety in order to 
devote herfeit to their performance. 
For their amufement fhe fpared no 
expence in the purchafe of toys; her 
fitting-room was filled with the paint- 
ed fragments of broken chariots and 
difabled horfes. Freth toys fupplied 
the place of thofe that were demolifh- 
ed, and one of the ative powers of 
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the mind was thus brought forth in 
the loveof novelty. This fhort-jived 
paflion was fuceeeded by fatiety, and 
fatiety by diiguit. If ever curiofity 


appeared, it was immediately repreff- 
ed by thole foolith anfwers to every 
oper for 


enquiry that are thought / /7 
children 

At length the appointed period for 
learning to read arrives, Induced by 
the pretty book, by novelty, and the 
reward of fugar-plums, the child gets 
acquainted with its letters. Novelty 
then ceafes to operate; the pretty 
bool has lot its charms, and fugar- 
plums are no rarity. No matter; 
the leflons mat go on in regular 
courfe. ue poor child, who never 
fom the hour of its birth has had its 
attention exercifed upon any object 
whatever, muit now attend. With- 
out any diftinct idea upon any fubjea, 
without any link in the chain of affo- 
ciation, it maft now learn to repeat 
words that are fet down forit. Ithas 
LO curioiity to be gratified ; nor, in- 
deed, is curiofity endexvoured to be 
exciced. But as all little mafters and 
mifies of fuch an age learn to reat ty it 
too muft-learn at all events. hat 
is the natnral confequence ? The child 
acquires an infuperable averfion to 
reading, which long operates as a 
bar to every improvement. That this 
really happens, as in aver from a‘iual 
ye. nee 5 havin 1own a child 

xasily thus tie whit who, at 
nine years of age, “wou ald grow pale 
at the fight of a book, and at the 
propofal of reading would, by the 
fallen countenance and capes eve, 
plainly evince the moit deep-teit 
averfion. 

In proportion to the vivacity or 
du'lneis of the power of conception, 
this averfion will be the more or lefs 
unconquerable. Where conceptio n is 
langu' d, it wi ill probably remain fixed 
for life; and the only reading that 
people of this defcription willi ever 
take to, is works of fancy. In thole 
the languid im: igination is aided, in- 
dolence is gratified, and the mind that 
is incapable of combi ing images for 


itfelf, enjoys a fort of childith pleafure 
in furveying thofe that are held up to 
it by others. 

Let us now turn to Mrs. Z. the 
mother who taucht her fon the pro- 
perties of one of the principles of me- 
chanices, in unfcrewing his toy. In 
this little incident, an example has 
been already given of the method fhe 
took to call the attention of her chil- 
dren to an accurate examination of 
every obj that came within the 
fphere. of their obfervation. Every 
field flower which they gathered in 
their walks, every pebble which they 
picked up in the road, was a fource 
of new ideas to their tendcr minds. 
Curiofity was thus awakened, turned 
to its proper objects, and fo judici- 
oully gratified, as to lay the founda- 
tion of a love of knowledge the firt 
ftep to all improvement. Reading 
was taught with eafe, and confidered 
by the children in the light of a pri- 
vilege, rather thana talk. To keep 
= defire of information alive in the 

and, curiolity was often but partially 
gratified; and full information re- 
terred to the period when the children 
might themielves acquire it from 

OOKS. 

How effetually the love of reading 
may be thus inipired, will appear from 
the following incident: the eldeft lit- 
tle boy of a iamily brought up exaétly 
as J have defcribed, when about nine 
years of age, was put to fleep in a 
room where fome old books were kept 
in an open cio/et; among thefe was 
Pope’s tranflation of the Tad, which 
foon attraéted the young gentleman’s 
attention. Se delighted was the boy 
with its perufal, that, as it afterward 
appeared, he ufed to watch the firlt 
dawn of day, (and it was then the 
middie of fummer) take his book into 
bed, and read with avidity for hours 
beiore the family were aftir. This 
might never have been known, but 
for a ge which he put to his mo- 
ther, to whom he conftantly applied 
for a Tiftance i in every dificulty. That 
which now perplexed him, might 
have pofed mere able critics ; I fhall 
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give it in his own words. ‘ Pray, 
mamma,’ faid he, ¢ what was the rea- 
fon that Venus, who was quite a true 
goddefs, could not make her fon Eneas 
immortal ; while Thetis, who was but 
a fort of half-gocdde/s, could confer 
immortality upon hers ?? 

Do you not conceive, my dear 
friend, nay, do you not feel, how the 
heart of the parent muft have thrilled 
at this proof of penetration and faga- 
city in her darling boy? What a 
charming opportunity of explaining 
the nature of fabulous poetry ; of giv- 
ing diltin&t ideas of heathen mytho- 
logy ; and of imprefling upon the 
mind a clear perception of the fupe- 
riority.of a fublimer fyflem! In the 
hands of fuch a mother, we may be- 
lieve that fuch an opportunity would 
not be loft. 

You will, perhaps, attribute all 
this to the effect of extraordinary ge- 
nius. That this child was not a boy 
of ordinary capacity, I muit allow ; 
but ftill lam of opinion, that had he 
been brought up from the cradle as 
the children of Mrs. X. were brought 
up, had his attention never been a- 
wakened to the objects of perception, 
had his early curiofity been repreffed, 
and no affiftance given to his mind in 
the formation of its ideas, his concep- 
tions muft have been neceflarily fo 
much lefs lively, fo much lefs accu- 
rate and diflinét, that his genius, at 
the time we fpeak of, would have 
been far from appearing extraordi- 
nary. 

Far from confidering all to be born 
with the fame degree of intelleGtual 
capacity, I believe there are different 
degrees of itrength and vigour in the 
intellect as well as the corporeal frame. 
But let not this analogy carry us too 
far; let us not imagine that the men- 
tal, like the bodily, powers, will ex- 
pand of their own accord, Nature 
has provided for the prefervation of 
a certain degree of ftrength, beauty, 
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and proportion, in the fpecies, by 
ordaining that where thefe are greatly 
deficient, the race fhall foon become 
extin&; but the race of fools may, 
alas! be multiplied without end. 

The utmoft care that can be be- 
ftowed on the improvement of the 
perifhable fabric, can add but little 
to its ftrength; whereas the mind— 
the immortal, the imperifkable part— 
is happily fo formed, as to be fuf- 
ceptible of progreflive improvement 
through the ages of eternity. The 
wifdom, the knowledge, of every 
generation is an accumulated treafure 
that defcends to its po‘lerity. We in 
this age are born to a rich inherit- 
ance; let us not, like prodigals, 
fquander it upon unprofitable trifles 5 
let us rather put it out to intereft, 
that the capital of the fucceeding age 
may be increafed. The fureft me- 
thod of effecting the increafe of this 
intelleGtual ftock is to lay a founda- 
tion for the improvement of the men- 
tal powers, by an attention to their 
cultivation from the earlicit period of 
their exiflence. For this parpofe we 
muft obferve, (and the obfervation 
cannot be too often urged) that the 
appearance of the different faculties 
of the mind is nct fimultaneous, but 
progrefliive. We too frequently ex- 
pect every thing from reafon ; but if 
the preparatory faculties are negle&- 
ed, reaion will never ripen to matu- 
rity. Itis they which mutt afford the 
materials on which reafon is to ope- 
rate. Nature has afforded a fpace 
for their exercife ; fhe has given time 
for their attaining fome degree of vi- 
gour, befor reafon is brought forth. 
It is in not attending to her wife re- 
gulations, that all our errors in edu- 
cation originate. Let us ftudy her 
laws, and in them admire the bleffed 
provifion which the divine fource of 
all perfeétion has made for the happi- 
nefs and improvement of his rationab 
offspring ! 
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Tht PossieiLity of preventing, and of averting, the Errects of 
THUNDER. 


[From Euler’s Letters on Phyfics and Philofophy.] 


IT has been afked, whether it might 
not be poflible to prevent, or to avert, 
the fatal effects of thunder? You are 
well aware of the importance of the 
queftion, and under what obligation 
I fhould lay a number of worthy peo- 
ple, were I able to indicate an infal- 
lible method of finding protection 
againft thunder. 

The knowledge of the nature and 
effects of electricity, permits me not 
to doubt that the thing is poffible. I 
correfponded fome time ago with a 
Moravian prieft, named Procopius 
Divifch, who affured me that he had 
averted, during a whole fummer, 
every thunder-ftorm which threatened 
his own habitation and the neighbour- 
hood, by means of .a machine con- 
firuéted on the principles of electri- 
city. Several perfons, fince arrived 
from that country, have afiured me 
that the fact is undoubted, and con- 
firmed by irrefiftible proof. 

But there are many refpedctable 
characters, who, on the fuppofition 
that the thing is praéticable, would 
have their fcruples refpeéting the law- 
fulnefs of employing fuch a preferva- 
tive. ‘The ancient pagans, no doubt, 
would have confidered him as impi- 
ous, who thould have prefumed to in- 
terfere with Jupiter, in the direétion 
of his thunder. Chriftians, who are 
affured that thunder is the work of 
God, and that Divine Providence fre- 
quently employs it to punifh the 
wickednefs of men, might with equal 
reafon alledge, that it was impiety to 
attempt to oppofe the courfe of fove- 
reiga juftice. 

Without involving myfelf in this 
delicate difcuffion, I remark that con- 
flagrations, deluges, and many other 
general calamities, are hkewife the 
means employed by Providence to 
punifh the fins of men; but no one, 
furely, ever will pretend, that it is 
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unlawful to prevent, or refift, the 
progrefs of a fire or an inundation. 
Hence I infer, that it is perfe€tly law- 
ful to ufe the means of prevention a- 
gainit the effeéts of thunder, if they 
are attainable, 

The melancholy accident which 
befel Mr. Richmann at Peterfburgh, 
demonftrates, that the thunder-ftroke 
which this gentleman unhappily at- 
tracted to himfelf, would undoubtedly 
have fallen fome where elfe, and that 
fuch place thereby efcaped ; it can 
therefore no longer remain a queftion 
whether it be poflible to condutt 
thunder to one place in preference to 
another; and this feems to bring us 
near our mark. 

It would, no doubt, be a matter 
of ftill greater importance, to have it 
in our power to divett the clouds of 
their electric force, without being un- 
der the neceflity of expofing any one 
place to the ravages of thunder; we 
fhould, in that cafe, altogether pre- 
vent thefe dreadful effects, which ter- 
rify fo great a part of mankind. 

This appears by no means impofii- 
bie; and the Moravian prieft, whom 
I mentioned above, unquettionably 
effected it; for I have been affured, 
that his machinery fenfibly attracted 
the clouds, and conftrained them to 
defcend quietly in a diftillation, with- 
out any but a very diftant thunder- 
clap. 

The experiment of a bar of iron, 
in a very elevated fituation, which 
becomes eleétric on the approach of 2 
thunder-ftorm, may lead us to the 
conftruion of a fimilar machine, as 
it is certain, that in proportion as the 
bar difcharges its eleétricity, the 
clouds muft lofe precifely the fame 
quantity ; but it muft be contrived in 
fuch a manner, that the bars may im- 
mediately difcharge the ether which 
they have attracted. 
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Tt would be neceffary, for this pur- 
pofe, to procure for them a free com- 
munication with 4 pool, or with the 
bowels of the earth, which, by means 
of their open pores, may eafily re- 
ceive a much greater quantity of 
ether, and difperfe it over the whole 
immenfe extent of the earth, fo that 
the compreffion of the ether may not 
become fenfible in any particular fpot. 
This communication is very ealy by 
means of chains of iron, or any other 
metal, which will, with great rapidity, 
carry off the ether with which the 
bar ate furcharged. 

I would advife the fixing of ftrong 
bars of iron, in very elevated fitua- 
tions, and feveral of them together, 
their higher extremity to terminate in 
a point, as this figure is very much 
adapted to the attraction of electri- 
city. I would, afterward, attach long 
chains of iron to thefe bars, which I 
would conduét under ground into a 
pool, lake, or river, there to dif- 
charge the elettricity ; and I have no 
doubt, that after making repeated 
eflays, the means may be certainly 
difcovered of rendering fach machi- 
nery more commodious, and more 
certain in its effect. 

It is abundantly evident, that on 
the approach of a thunder-ftorm, the 
ether, with which the clouds are fur- 
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charged, would be tranfmitted in 
great abundance into thefe bars, which 
would thereby become very eleétric, 
unlefs the chains. furnifhed to the ether 
a free paffage, to fpend itfelf in the 
water, and in the bowels of the 
earth. 

The ether of the clouds would con- 
tinue, therefore, to enter quietly into 
the bars, and would, by its agitation, 
produce a light, which might be vifi- 
ble on the pointed extremities. 

Such light is, accordingly, often 
obferved, during a ftorm, on the fum- 
mit of fpires, an infallible proof that 
the ether of the cloud is there quietly 
difcharging itfelf ; and every one con- 
fiders this as a very good fign, of the 
harmlefs abforption of many thunder- 
ftrokes. : 

Lights are likewife frequently ob- 
ferved at fea, on the tops of the matts 
of fhips, known to failors by the 
name of Caftor and Pollux; and 
when fuch figns are vifible, they con- 
fider themfelves as fafe from the ftroke 
of thunder. 

Mokt philofophers have ranked thefe 
phenomena among vulgar fuperfti- 
tion; but we are now fully affured, 
that fuch fentiments are not without 
foundation ; indeed they are infinitely 
better founded than many of our phi- 
lofophic reveries. 


Osservations on the Prants by which the Inp1ans of America 
preferve themfelves from the Bure of venomous SERPENTS. 


[Communicated to Count Rumford by Don Pedro d’Orbies y Vargas. ] 


THE abundance of venomous fer- 
pents found in the warm diftriats of 
America has rendered it neceflary for 
the unfortunate Indians and negroes, 
who traverfe the woods always bare- 
footed, to fearch out the moft effica- 
Cious remedies for the difagreeable ef- 
feéts produced by the bite of thefe 
animals. Of the remedies hitherto 
difcovered, none is.equal to the juice 
of a plant of the creeping kind called 
wejuco du guaco; for it not only cures 
the maladies arifing from the bite of 
erpents, but preferves from thefe ef- 


feéts thofe who have drunk of it be- © 
fore they are bitten ; fo that the ne- 
groes and Indians acquainted with thiz 
plant, lay hold, with their naked 
hands, of the moft venomous ferpents 
without fultaining any injury from 
them. This knowledge, of which 
they formerly made a great myftery, 
gave them much importance in the 
country ; and there is no doubt that 
they gained a great deal of money, 
both from thole who were bitten by . 
ferpents, and from thofe who were 
— through curlofity, to fee 
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them handle thefe dangerous ani- 
mals, 
_ Being born in the kingdom of 
Santa-Fé, belonging to South Ame- 
rica, | had often heard the inhabitants 
boafting of the great ability of thefe 
negroes, whom my countrymen call 
emperics. But asimthe capital, where 
I was educated, which lies in a cold 
diftti, there are no venomous fer- 
pents, I had no dpportunity of feeing 
any till the year-1788, when, being 
at Margerita, I heard of a flave who 
had a great reputation as being in- 
vulncrable to ferpents, and who be- 
longed to a gentleman of that place. 
As I was refolved to examine him 
myfelf, 1 begged bis mafter to fend 
for him, with a fufficient provifion of 
ferpents ; which he readily confented 
to co. 

On the 30th of May, the fame 


year, the negro came to the houfe. 


where I refided with one of the moft 
venomous ferpents of the country, 
which he had put into a calabahh; a 
kind of veffel employed by thefe peo- 
ple for the fame purpofes as bottles 
are employed in Europe. Having 
informed him that I was defirous of 
fering a {pecimen of his talents, he 
replied that he was ready to gratify 
my curiofity, and, taking the ferpent 
from the calabafh, handled it with fo 
much confidence and ccmpofure, that 
}imagined he had previouily deprived 
it of its teeth that contained the poi- 
fon. 1 therefore caufed him to open 
its mouth: but I faw that it ftill had 
its teeth ; and was convinced that the 
negro pofiefied fome fecret for footh- 
ing it, for it appeared. as tame. and 
darmlefs as the moit innocent animal 
could have been, After a long con- 
verfation with the negro, of whom I 
afked feveral queftions, to which he 
gave the moft pertinent anfwers, I 
informed him how much I fhould be 
gratified if I could be enabled to han- 
die ferpents with the fame fecurity ; 
and finding that he was not averfe to 
procure me that fatisfaction, I offer- 
ed him a recompence, with which he 
feemed iatisfied, Next morning he 
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returned with thé leaves of the plant 
in queftion, which he moiftened, and, 
having bruifed them in my prefence, 
made me drink two large {poonfuls of 
the juice. 

He then made three incifions be- 
tween my fingers in each hand, in 
which he inoculated me with the fame 
juice: he performed a fimilar opera- 
tion on each foot, and on each fide 
of my breaft. When thefe operations 
were finithed, he informed me that I 
might lay hold of the ferpent. I made 
feveral obfervations to him in regard 
to the difagreeable confequences to be 
apprehended in cafe I fhould be bit 
by the animal; but finding that he 
feemed confident in his kill, I refolvs 
ed to take it into my hands without 
any fear; which I did feveral tiraess 
the animal never making the leat at- 
tempt to do me any injury... One of 
the individuals, however, who were 
in the houfe, being defirous to run 
the fame ritk, was bit by the ferpent 
the fecond time he took it in his hand ; 
but without any further inconvenience 
than a flight inflammation -in the 

arta 

Two of my domeftics who had been 
alfo inoculated, encouraged by this 
firft attempt, went out into the fields 
and foon brought with them another 
kind of ferpent, equally venomous, 
without fuftaining any hurt from it. 
In a word, I have caught feveral fince 
that time without any other prepara- 
tion than that of having drunk a little 
juice of the vejuco du guaco; and af- 
ter repeating thefe trials, either on 
mytfelf or my domeftics, and always 
with the completeft fuccefs, I refolv- 
ed, in 1791, to give a memoir on 
this remarkable antidote in a periodi- 
cal paper publifhed every week at 
Santa-Fé.- 1 added a deicription of 
the plant, and every thing that ap- 
peared to me neceflary for rendering 
public and general this difcovery {fo 
ufeful to mankind. An account of all 
my experiments, and of the perfons 
who were prefent, will be found in 
that paper, dated Sept. 30, 1791. 

I thall here only obferve, that the 
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tradition current among the Indians 
and negroes of the vice-roythip of 
Santa-Fé, refpeéting the manner in 
which the virtue of this plant was dif- 


covered, is as follows:—A biad of. 


the kite kind, defcribed by Catefhy, 
under the name of the ferpent-hawk, 
feeds chiefly upon fnakes in the hot 
and temperate regions of that part of 
America, This bird has a monoton- 
ous cry, fometimes very difagreeable 
by its repetition, which imitates the 
articulated word guaco, on which ac- 
count the inhabitants have given it 
that name ; and thefe people fay, that 
when it cries it is to call forth the fer- 
pents, over which it exercifes a cer- 
tain kind of authority. They add 
other extravagant fables: but it is 
certain that the guaco purfues them 
wherever it finds them; and that the 
Indians and negroes, who fpend the 
greater part of their time in the fo- 
refts and open fields, afiert, that to 
take them with more fafety they pre- 
pare themfelves by eating fome leaves 
of the plant in queftion. This may be 
true; they may have difcovered the 
virtue of it, and experienced it with 
fuccefs. In this cafe, as in many 
others, the inftinét of animals has 
been of ufe to us. 

In regard to the plant, its genus 
has not yet been clafled in any book 
of botany I have ever feen; and for 
that reafon I fhall venture to give a 
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The root is fibrous, and extends in 
every direction. The flem is ftraight, 
perfectly cylindric when the plant is 
tender, but when old becomes penta- 
gonal, that 3s to fay, acquires falent 
angles. The leaves which grow on 
the ftem ftand oppofite to each other ; 
are fhaped like a heart; have a dark 
green colour intermixed with violet ; 
are fmooth on the lower fide, rough 
on the upper, and fomewhat velvety : 
its corymbiferons flowers are yellow, 
flofculous, and have four fleurons in 
each common calyx. The corolla is 
monopetalous, imfundibuliform, with 
five indentations; and contains five 
flamina, united -by antherz in the 
form of cylinders, which embrace the 
ftyle. The ftyle has a ftigma deeply 
divided, and the calyx contains feve- 
ral broad feeds, each with a filky 
aigrette. 

The plant is vivacious, and is found 
im the hot and temperate regions of 
the vice-roythip of Santa-Fe ; it is, 
in general, fond of growing on the 
borders of rivulets and in thady-places, 
rather than-in the open plains. Na- 
ture has not produced it in the ele- 
vated or cold diftri@s of this conti- 
nent; and for this reafon, no doubt, 
that its virtue would be ufelefs, as 
there are no, venomous ferpents but 
in the countries where it grows. 


History of th LonDon BREWERY, from the Beginning of 
King Witi1am’s Reign to the prefent Time. - 


IN the beginning of king William’s 
reign, the duty on ftrong beer, or ale, 
was 1s and 3d per barre): the brewer 
then fold his brown ale at 16s per 
barrel, and the {mall beer (which was 
made from the fame grains) at 6s per 
barrel. Theie were moitly fetched 
from the brewhoufe by the cuitomers 
themfelves, and paid for with ready 
money ; fo that the brewer kept but 
few fervants, fewer horfes, had no 
ftock of beers or ales by him, no pur- 
chafing of leafes of public houfes, no 
bad debts, and but a trifling number 


of cafks, and his money, confequently, 
returned before he either paid his 
duty, or for his malt. The victualler 
then fold his ale for two pence per 
quart. Soon after, our wars with 
France occafioned further duties on 
this commodity. In the year 1689, 
ninepence per barrel more was laid 
upon ftrong beer, and threepence 
per barrel on {mall beer, in 1690, 
the duty was advanced 2s and 3d per 
barrel on ftrong beer, and ninepence 
per barrel upon fmall; and in 1692, 
an additional duty of ninepence per 
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barrel was laid upon ftrong beer only. 
At this period the brewer raifed his 
price from 16s to 18s and 1gs per 
barrel; and the victualler raifed his 
price to 2} per quart. 
to the queen’s time, when, France 
difturbing us again, the malt tax, the 
duty on = and that on coals, took 
piace; and, as the duty on malt fur- 
pailed that on hops, the brewers en- 
deavoured at a liquor wherein more 
of the latter fhould be ufed : thus, the 
drinking of beer became encouraged 
in preference toale. This beer, when 
new, they fold for 22s per barrel’; 
and, atthe fame time, advanced their 
ale to 19s and 20s per barrel ; but the 
people, not eafily weaned from their 
heavy, {weet drink, in general drank 
ale mixed with beer from the victual- 
Jer at 24d to 23d per quart. The 
gentry now refiding in London more 
than they had done in former times, 
introduced the pale ale and pale {mall 
beer, which they were habituated to 
in the country, and either engaged 
fome of their friends, or the London 
brewers, to make for them thefe kinds 
of drink; and affluence and cleanli- 
nefs promoted the delivery of them in 
the brewers own cafks, and at his 
charge. Pale malt being deareit, the 
Brewer being loaded with more tax 
and expence, fixed the price of fuch 
fmall beer at 8s and 10s per barrel, 
and the ale at 30s per barrel: the lat- 
ter was fold by the victualler at four- 
pence per quart, and under the name 
of two-penny. This little oppofition 
excited the brown beer trade to pro- 
duce, if poffible, a better fort of com- 
modity, in their way, than heretofore 
had been made. They began to hop 
their mild beers more, and the publi- 
can ftarted three, four, or fix butts at 
a time; but fo little idea had the 


Now we come - 
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brewer, or his cuftomer, of being at 
the charge of ftocks of beer, that it 
gave room to a fet of monied people 
to make a trade, by buying thefe 
beers from brewers, keeping them 
fome time, and felling them, when 
ftale, to vidtuallers, for 25s or 26s 
per barrel. 

Our taftes but flowly alter or re- 
form. Some drank mild and ftale 
beer; others, what was then called 
three-threads, at threepence per quart 5 
but many ufed all ffale, at fourpence 
per quart. On this footing ftood the 
trade until about the year 1722, when 
the brewers conceived that there was 2 
mean to be. found preferable to any of 
thefe extremes ; which was, that beer 
fhould be well brewed, and from be-~ 
ing kept its proper time, becoming 
mellow (i. ¢. neither new nor ftale) it 
would recommend itfelf to the public. 
This they ventured to fell at 23s per 
barrel, that the viétualler might retail 
it at threepence per quart. Though it 
was flow, at firft, in making its way, 
yet, as it was certainly right in the 
end, the experiment fucceeded beyond 
expe€tation. The labouring people, 
porters, &c. found its utility; from 
whence came its appellation of porter, 
orentire butt. As yet, however, it 
was far fiom being in the perfection 
which we have fince had it. 

Porter was, at different times, 
raifed to 3cs per barrel, where it re- 
mained ull the year 1799, and was 
retailed ‘at 34d per quart, when, in 
confequence of malt rifing in price to, 
from 4l to 41 10s and 5] per quarter, 
and hops from 4! 10s to 171, 181 and 
2ol per cwt. porter was raifed to 11 
1s per barrel, and retailed at four- 
pence !per quart. Ale, likewife, ex- 
perienced a rife of from 2l 2s to 2l 
12s 6d per barrel. 


Anecpores of the late Joun Bacon, Efy. R. 4. 


AT the time Mr. Bacon was _ put- 
ting up the monument of lord Chat- 
him, a minifler, to whom Mr. Bacon 
was an utter ftranger, was walking 
through the abbey, and coming un- 


feen, tapped Mr. Bacon on the 
fhoulder, faying, ‘Take care what 
you are about, you work for eternity,’ 
alluding to the ftory of Xeuxes. It 
happened the next morning that Mr. 
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Bacon heard this gentleman deliver 
a difcourfe from the pulpit, and watch- 
ing him in his paflage to the veftry, 
he came behind him, and tapping him 
ina fimilar manner, faid, ‘ Take care 
what you are about—you work for 
eternity.’ 

While Mr. Bacon was walking one 
day in Weftminiter-abbey, he objerv- 
ed a perfon ftanding before his princi- 
pal work, who feemed to pride him- 
felf on his tafte and fkill in the arts, 
and who was exuberant in his re- 
marks.—* This monument of Chat- 
ham,’ faid he to Mr. Bacon (whom it 
is evident he miftook for an ignorant 
firanger) ‘is admirable upon the 
whole; but it has great defetts.’— I 
fhould be greatly obliged,’ faid Mr. 
Bacon, ‘ if you would be fo kind as 
to point them out to me.’—* Wh 
here,’ faid the critic, * and there— 
do you not fee ? bad—very bad !’ at 
the fame time employing his ittick 
upon the lower figures with a violence 
that was likely to injure the work.— 
« But,’ faid Mr. Bacon, ‘1 fhould be 
glad to be acquainted why the parts 
you touched are bad?’ He found, 
however, nothing determinate in the 
reply ; but the fame vague affertions 
repeated, and accompanied with the 
fame violence. ‘I told Bacon,’ faid 
he, ‘ repeatedly of this, while the 
monument was forming—I pointed 
out other defeéts, but I could not con- 
vince him.’—* What then, you are 
perfonally acquainted with Bacon?’ 
faid Mr. Bacon, *O yes,’ replied the 
ftranger, * | have been intimate with 
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him for many years.” *¢ It is well fot 
you then,’ daid Mr. Bacon, taking 
leave of him, ‘ that your friend Bacon 
is not now at your elbow, for he 
would not have been well pleafed at 
feeing his work fo roughly handled,’ : 
Mr. Bacon had a talent for inven- 
tion, which he fometimes indulged 
in the compofition of apologues; of 
which the following is a {fpecimen. 


THE MIRROR AND THE PICTURES 
A FABLE. 


A Mirror, placed in a painter’s 
ftudy, thus vaunted itfelf againft a dee 
fign on the eafel: « Can you,’ fays 
the Mirror, ‘ covered with blots and 
fcratches, pretend to vie with mé, who 
exhibit fo precife an image of every 
thing that comes before me! and 


y where the variety is as great, as the 


refemblance is exaét.? «1 grant,® 
replied the Canvas, ¢ that all my ex- 
cellence confifts in faithfully returning 
whatever is committed to my chargeg 
but it might ferve as a check to your 
pride to confider, that after you have 
been the companion of the wifeft and 
beit of characters, your are ready to 
admit a fool, or embrace a harlot.’ 


. MORAL. 

The fame objects and events which 
the fuperficial fuffer to pafs without a 
trace left behind, become a fund of 
knowledge to the diligent; which, 
being enriched with principle, and fixe 
ed by habit, they ftand among mans 
kind a repofitory of all that is wife, 
and an example of all that is good. 


On the INFLUENCE which the Sun has on the State of the BAROMETER. 
By J. J. Hemmer. . 


WHEN philofophy, in modern 
times, emerged from that lamentable 
ftate of darknefs in which it was for 
many years involved, and philofo- 
phers employed the more rational and 
certain way of obfervation and experi- 
ence for examining thenature of things, 
all the affertions and opinions of the 
ancients refpecting the influence of 
the heavenly bodies were fubjefted to 


more accurate inveftigation. Some, 
as being contrary to experience, were 
totally rejected ; others were retained, 
and placed beyond all doubt, as they 
evidently coincided with nature ; and 
others were claffed among uncertaine 
ties, as experience farnithed nothing 
decifive for or againftthem. Among 
the number of the Jatter, according to 
mof modern philofophers, is the opi- 
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nion that a part of the wonderful va- 
riations which we obferve in the baro- 
meter are to be afcribed to the effeéis 
of the fun and moon, and other hea- 
venly bodies. This opinion, indeed, 
after a long feries of experiments and 
sefearches, appeared to Pafeal, Gar- 
zin, Wallis, Halley, De la Hire, 
Mariotte, Woodward, Leibnitz, Mai- 
ron, Bernoulli, Mufchenbroek, De 
Luc, &c. fo little fupported by proof 
drawn from nature, that they did not 
think proper to mention it. This, 
, however, is much to be wondered at 
in regard to De Luc, as he jays in his 
work on the atmofphere, that it is at- 
tracted with more or lefs force by the 
planets, according to their different 
diftances. 

Some celebrated philofophers, how- 
ever, of the prefent day, have confi- 
dently believed, that if the variations 
of the barometer were carefully com- 
pared with the different pofitions and 
diftances of the heavenly bodies, and 
particularly of the fun and moon, it 
would be found that many confidera- 
ble variations of the ftate of the mer- 
cury in the Torricellian tube are ef- 
feéted by them. For, as the flux and 
reflux of the fea depend on the fun 
and moon, it cannot be doubted that 
in the atmofphere of the earth, which 
is much lighter than the water of the 
fea, movements of the fame kind, 
which have an mfluence on the baro- 
meter, muft take place. The firit 
experiments on this fubject were made 
about fifteen years ago by the cele- 
brated Lambert, who emploved for 
that purpofe eleven years obfervations 
of the barometer made. by .Doppel- 
mayer of Nuremberg, and compared 
them with the apogeum and perigeum 
of the moon. He was not able, how- 
ever, to obtain any certain refult, and 
eonfidered the period of the objerva- 
tions as too fhort. 

Toaldo, who was furnifhed with 
much more abundant materials, re- 
fumed the fubjeét, and by means of 
the forty years obfervations of the 
marquis de Poleni, and fon, with eight 
years of his own, had a feries of forty- 
eight yeass oblervations. After a la- 
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borious comparifon of thefe with the 
apfides, fyzigies, and quadratures of 
the moon, and with the pa of the 
moon and fuo through the figns of the 
zodiac, he thought he difcovered un- 
doubted proofs of a perceptible influ- 
ence of the moon and fun on the baro- 
meter. M. Frifi, of Milan, endea- 
voured to controvert this aflertion, 
which had been the refult of fo much 
labour, and maintained that the varia- 
tions of our atmofphere have no fimi- 
litude to the flux and reflux of the fea, 
and can admit of no comparifon, as 
the latter is regular and invari 

the former only temporary. The flux 
and reflux of the fea, in regard to 
time and duration, are fo certain, that 
there are tables of them for all the 
principal fea-ports, which never err; 
whereas the variations ef the atmof- 
phere are at the fame time in different 
places, and in the fame place at dif- 
ferent times, fo great, that where it 
rains at one period for three or four 
months it is fometimes as long with- 
eut rain. It fufficiently appears at 
prefent, from mathematical calcula- 
tions, that during the paflage of the 
moon or fun, from the horizon to the 
meridian, the daily height of the ba- 
rometer cannot be changed more than 
zz of a line, Paris meafure, by the 
effect of the former, and about 435 
by the effect of the latter. 

To many, however, Frifi’s reafons 
did not appear fo conclufive as to make 
them give over their refearches on 
this fubje& ; and in particular, moft 
of the members of our meteorological 
fociety, among whom M. Steiglehner, 
Planer, and Chiminello, have taken 
great pains. The firft fays, that he 
found, by feveral comparative ob- 
fervations, that the greateit fall of the 
barometer does not happen in very 
remote places at the fame time, but 
that it is earlier toward the weft, and 
later toward the eait, and that the 
difference of the time is nearly equal 
to the difference of the meridians of 
the places; an affertion which indeed 
delerves to be more accurately ex- 
amined. 

M. Planer obferved the barometer 
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for a whole year, fix times every day, 
or every fourth hour of the natural 
day, at two, fix, and ten in the morn- 
ing, and at the fame hours afternoon 5 
and found, in general, that the baro- 
meter, between ten in the morning 
and two in the afternoon, and between 
ten at night and xwo in the morning, 


was lefs in its rifing, and greater m= 


its fall; and that the contrary was the 
cafe between the hours of fix and ten 
in the evening and morning. M. 
Chiminello obferved the barometer 
twenty-two times a day for three 
years, but he left a chafm in the night 
which he fupplied by calculation. 
The priccipal pofitions which he 
thence deduced, are, that the baro- 
meter falls toward noon, as well as 
toward midnight. 

The obfervations of thefe three men 
afford jome indications of the influ- 
ence which the heavenly bodies have 
on the barometer, and to which M. 
Planer afcribes part of the effects: 
but he is far from proving this; for 
the number of the places the ob- 
fervations were made at, which M. 


Steighehner compared, were not above 
three, and canlequenily too few to 


determine the queiiion. The cafe is 
the fame with the fix obfervations of 
M. Planer, made daily, as has been 
obferved by M. Chiminello. And 
might not what is 2icribed to the pe- 
riod of four hours have happened in 
the lat hour, or the laft half-hour; 
Chimimello’s experiments are of more 
importance, but for want of night ob- 
fervations they are ftitl defective and 
imperfect. ; 

In this refpe&, however, I was 
more fortunate, as I had an eafy and 
fure’ method of following all the va- 
riattions of the barometer, and even 
the {malleft,*by night as weil as by 
day. I had in my poffeffion, at that 
time, a barometer, belonging to the 
Electoral Phyfical Mufeom, imvented 
lately by M. Changeux, and called a 
barometrograph, which being con- 
nected with a clock thows the ttate of 
the mereuty every four minutes, by 
meaus of a point imprefied on a move- 
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able plate. I began on the 21f-of 
May 1785, to make ufe-of this ex- 
cellent inftrament, and it appeared to 
me, by repeated obfervation, that a 
continual variation took place toward 
neon as well as toward midnight. By 
more accurate obfervation, I found 
that this variation in the mercury cen- 
fifts, at leaft, in an inclination to fall. 
Bat that I might be more-certain-in | 
treating a queftion of fo much im- 
portance, I refolved to compare alf 
the obfervations from the firlt day to 
the end of the year, which are printed 
in five volumes of our Ephemerides. 
In that time I found that the paflage 
of the fun over the meridian: by day 
and by night had taken place 446 
times, and confequently'as many va- 
riations: of the barometer were to be 
confidered. From the moft accurate 
comparifon, the following three rules 
prefented themfelves : 

ft, When the fun paffes the meri- 
dian, the barometer, if in the a& of 
falling, continues to fall, and the fall- 
ing is aceclerated. 

2d, When the fan paffes the meri- 
dian, the barometer, if in the a@ of 
rifing, falls, or becomes ftationary, 
or rifes more flowly. 

3d, When the fun paffes the meri- 
dian, the barometer, which is fta- 
tionary, falls, if it has not rifen be- 
fore or after being ftationary; in 
which cafe it ufually becomes ila- 
tionary during the fun’s paffage. 

The firft rule had only one excep- 
tion, the fecond none, and the third 
fix. The laft were all in the night- 
time except one. On this occaiion, 
the barometer during the fun’s paf- 
fage over the meridian ftood ftill, 
though it fell before and after. When 
thefe feven exceptions are deducted 
from the’ 446 variations there remain 
439, which accord with the rules. 
When I fay, however, that thefe va- 
riations took place during the fun’s 
pailage over the meridian, I do not 
mean by that expreflion the very mo- 
ment when the fun is exaétiy in the 
meridian, but the whole period whea 
he is near it 
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All thefe variations took place be- 
tween eleven o’clock and half after 
one, confequently within the {pace of 
an hour and a half ; except fix, five 
of which happened half an hour or a 
quarter before eleven, and one about 
an hour after noon; which, indeed, 
mutt be afcribed to a particular caufe, 
which either haftened or retarded the 
effect of the general caufe. Of the 
abovementioned: 439 variations, 54 
took place after twelve o’clock, and 
all the reft before one. 

As it is therefore certain that the 
barometer during the paflage of the 
fun over the meridian is always in- 
clined to fall, it-cannot be doubted 
that the caufe of fuch an invariable 
a phenomenon, which follows fuch re- 
markable laws, and recurs at the fame 
ume under the like circumftances, 
mouft be conftant and invariable. It 
is at prefent well known that the 
principal atmofpheric caufe of the 
falling of the barometer is heat and 
evaporation. But it appears, on clofer 
examination, that neither of thefe can 
produce the phenomenon in queftion. 
What M. De Luc, however, fays, 
that the leaft height of the barometer, 
when no particular caufe intervenes, 
always takes place about the hotteft 
part of the day, which in every fea- 
fon is about 3 of the artificial day, 
might lead to a fufpicion that the fall- 
ing of the barometer about noon pro- 
ceeds from the heat. For, as there 
is a confiderable increafe of heat about 
noon, a perceptible falling of the 
mercury about the fame time muft be 
connected with it, until, in the above- 
mentioned part of the day, the mer- 
cury reaches its loweft ftate, and the 
heat attains to its maximum. But if 
we admit that the greateft heat com- 
monly takes place about the } of the 
day, experience forbids us to afcribe 
to the fame period the greateft falling 
of the mercury. I have therefore 
conftra&ted a table in which the loweft 
ftate of the mercury for each day of 
the month, between noon and the 
evening, or night, is given from the 
abovementioned barometrographic ob- 
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fervations. This ftate of the baro- 
meter takes place when the mercury 
ceafes to fall and afterward begins to 
rife, or before rifing is ftationary. 
When it does not rife after noon, but 
finks continually or by intervals, the 
loweft ftate after noon muft be at mid- 
night. The cafe is the fame when it 
firft rifes after noon, and afterward 
falls toward the end of the natural day. 
But when it continually rifes after 
noon, though this movement may be 
interrupted by its once becoming fta- . 
tionary, the loweft ftate when it falls 
early, or when this does not happen, is 
to be confidered as taking place about 
twelve at noon. When in this cafe 
a frequent falling takes place in the 
morning, I have obferved that it was 
neareft noon and the 3 of the day: 
when the quickfilver rofe and fell fe- 
veral times between noon and even- 
ing, I marked feveral hours, without 
further examining at which the ftate | 
of the barometer was loweft. 

Now it appears from thefe tables, 
that in 222 days the loweft ftate of the 
barometer correfponded only ten times 
with the 3 of the day ; on the other 
hand, it deviated from that period ten. 
times about half an hour, at other 
times a whole hour, and often half a 
day ; andconfequently De Luc’s rule, 
at leaft according to my obfervations, 
is not correct. 

We may therefore afk thofe who 
afcribe the falling of the barometer to 
heat, Why fhould this caufe be fo 
clofely confined to the period between 
eleven inthe morning and the middle 
of the firft hour after midnight ? Why 
does it not take place earlier or later, 
when the mercury rifes continually 
the whole day, or feveral days either 
fall a little toward noon, or at leaft 
become itationary or rife flowly? and 
why does not this rather take place 
feveral hours after noon, the time 
at which the heat generally is the 
greateft? 

But that heat is not the caufe of this 
phenomenon is proved by the falling 
of the mercury at midnight; which is 
no lefs common and certain than the 
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falling at noon: on account of the 
cold, it ought then rather to rife or 
to fall. 

We may affert the fame thing of 
vapour as of heat, as thefe have the 
clofeft conneétion with each. other. 
As a certain accumulation of vapours 
diffolved in the atmofphere makes the 
air lighter, and obliges the barometer 
to fall, the power with which it acts 
on the inftrument muft be in propor- 
tion to its quantity. When it obliges 
the barometer, therefore, to fall to- 
ward noon, why does the latter fo of- 
ten rife afterward ? What then leffens 
the quantity of thefe vapours when the 
heat, which by its nature promotes 
their folution, ftill increafes, or at any 
rate does not become lefs? How does 
it happen that the barometer falls in 
the night ? as about that time the va- 
pours are, for the moft part, precipi- 
tated from the atmofphere. Why do 
they exercife the greateft force exaftly 
at midnight? and, By what law of 
nature are they more connected with 
that than with any other period ? 

It may here evidently be feen, that 
the conftant falling of the barometer 


about noon and midnight can be oc- 
cafioned neither by heat nor by the 
effect of vapours. 

Befide thefe two caufes, and the 
winds, we are acquainted with no 
others in our atmofphere which can 


make the barometer to fall. But as 
the wind often becomes calm about 
noon and midnight, or, when it blows, 
is of fuch a nature that it does not 
make the column of air which prefies 
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on the barometer lighter, it is evi- 
dent that the falling of the mercury 
about thefe times cannot arife from the 
wind, 

What then remains but to feek 
without our atmofphere for the caufe 
of this phenomenon? It is evident 
that it is to be found in the fun 5 for, 
as by its attraction it moves the water 
of the ocean, it muft exercife a ftill 
ftronger action on the column of air 5 
and from what is known refpecting 
the flux and reflux of the fea, the 
whole phenomenon may be eafily ex- 
plained. In the firft place,as the at- 
mofpheric flux and reflux themfelves 
muft depend on the fun’s paffage over 
the meridian, ‘it muft alfo take place 
both at the diurnal and the noéturnal 
paflage of the fun ; becaufe the flux 
and reflux of the atmofphere, like 
thofe of the fea, muft happen at the 
fame time on oppofite fides of the ter- 
reftrial hemifphere. In the laft place, 
the atmofpheric flux which produces 
the falling of our barometer is only 
an effect of the flux which takes place, 
between the tropics, where the. air 
during the paflage of the fun afcends, 
and therefore proceeds thence from us, 
as happens in all the tides of the fea 
which lie beyond thefe circles. That 
thefe tides, which arife by communi- 
cation, are tranimitted more {peedily 
and by a longer duration in the at- 
mofphere than in the ocean, may be 
concluded .from, this circumftance, 
that the particles of the air have lefs 
gravity and lefs mutual adhefion. 


SUGAR FROM THE BEET-ROOT. 


DOCTOR Achard has publifhed, 
at Berlin, the refalts of a fecond trial, 
made on a large fcale, to extract fugar 
from the beet-root, under the direc- 
tion of a commiffion appointed for 
that purpofe by his Pruflian majefty. 
By thefe refults it appears that 1500 
quintals of beet-root gave 5952 pounds 
of raw fugar ; 450 quintals of refufe, 
and 100 ounces of fyrup. Thirty 
quintals of beet-root, cultivated ac- 
cording to the procefs of Achard, gave 


each fix pounds three ounces of raw 
fugar. The refufe may be employed 
as coffee, or to diftil fpirit; and is 
more profitable for feeding cattle than 
beets themfelves, The raw iugar may 
be refined for every purpofe whatever. 
According to a caiculation made by 
the commiflion charged to examine 
this difcovery, it will produce to 
Pruffia an annual faving, or rather an 
advantage, of two millions and a half 
of — 
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THE GLEANER. 
NuMBER XLI, 


Decipimur Specie.——Hor. ~ 


«A FARTHING coined in the 
reign of queen Anne has been within 
thefe few days fold by an auctioneer, 
at-a public fale, for the fum of 75ol. 
fterling! The peculiar reafon for its 
bringing fo great a price is, that it is 
one of three, which were the only far- 
things ftruck in that reign.’ 

I am far from fympathifing in the 
contempt with which the bufy, the vul- 
gar, and the ignorant are accu‘tomed 
to regard the ftudies and the difiin- 
guifhing enthufiafm of the antiquary. 
A coin, a medal, a vafe, a bit of 
brick, a fragment of indurated mor- 
tar, the carving oma piece of old haif- 
rotten wood, has often won my atten- 
tion from the moft interefting objects 
of common curiofity, has often excited 
my defires, and exhauited my purfe, 
in preference to things ten times more 
precious, for the immediate and grofs 
ufes of life. Such relics of antiquity 
are the only indifputable evidences of 
hiftorical truth. It fhall frequently 
happen, that a fact of the highelt im- 
portance in the progrefs of arts and 
nations fhall be without other memo- 
rial than what an urn or a medal may 
fupp'y. Problems in hiftory, after 
long exercifing in vain the ingenuity 
of the learned, and dividing their opi- 
nons, have been, in many inflances, 
folved at once, upon the cafual difcov- 
ery of fome relic, in the eyes of all 
but the antiquary the moft infignifi- 
cant. If, indeed, our knowledge of 
the paft can affume any ufeful relation 
to our fortunes and condué in the 
time which is prefent; then, whatever 
bears the character of a. monument of 
fome paft remarkable event not other- 
wife fatisfactorily commemorated, mult 
acquire, even by this quality aione, 
infinite value in the judgment of the 
difcerning. 

Yet I cannot hear without furprife 


of fo large a price as 75o0l. paid for a 
queen Anne’s farthing. I cannot ima- 
gine how it thould acquire fuch a value 
as a monument in the hiftory of Eng- 
land, the only charaéter in which it 
can be at all more eftimable than any 
other farthing of any other coinage. 
Of the {kill and elegance with which 
the Englifh coinage was then execu- 
ted, of the purity of the copper ufed 
in it, of the emblems and in{fcriptions 
ftamped upon:the money, of the per- 
fonal afpect of the queen, or of aught 
elfe in the hiftory of that reign, of 
which it can be very defirable to have 
the evidence of a coin, I do not know 
that there is more to be learned from 
one of thofe three farthings, than from 
the halfpence, fhillings, guineas, and 
other coins of the fame era, which have 
not been yet raifed by their rarity to 
an extravagant imaginary value. No 
material fact would be lofi; were it 
even utterly forgotten that ever fuch 
farthings were coined. On what prin- 
ciple then, even of antiquarian eftima- 
tion, can a farthing be thought worthy 
to be purchafed for fo many pounds ? 
It was thus I wondered, and rea- 
foned with myfeif, my tea-cup and 
faucer fill in one hand, and the newf- 
paper which gave the intelligence in 
the other, as { fat alone ia my ftudy 
a few evenings fince; and was now 
fipping of my favourite liquor, now 
lightening thought by . a carelefs 
glancing on the paper, and now me- 
ditating with anxiety what topic I 
fhould Giean from life or nature, to 
be here illuftrated for the entertain- 
ment of my gentle readers. Thus I 
had reafoned. But here I paufed ; for 
even the moft obvious general truth 
will not always recur with inftanta- 
neous quicknefs to the mind, when 
there arifes any new cafe of its appli- 
cation, I ftrove to drive the whole 
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matter from my thoughts ; but ftill it 
returned. At laft, I found the foluton 
of the difficulty. There is no princi- 
ple, faid I to myfelf, of juft ettima- 
tion, either mercantile or antiquarian, 
on which to account for the fale of a 
farthing for fo many pounds. But 
its value muft have been exaggerated 
to the opinion of the purchafer by the 
fame delufion of diftempered fancy, 
the fame feverifh impatience of defire, 
the fame emulation in vain expence, 
the fame pride of fuperiority in con- 
noiffeurfhip, which are the caufes of 
almoft all the follies or crimes of hu- 
man life, and which almoft at every 
ftep we take betray us into one difad- 
vantageous bargain or another. 

I had now {tarted game which it 
might not be unworthy of the moralift 
to run down. So I refolved to purfue 
if. 

Whenever you view the. world, 
what is there in faé to be feen in hu- 
man life, but perfons every where 
contending who fhall purchafe a far- 
thing for the greateft number of 
pounds? 

To purfue the name, and but the 
name, of popular liberty, as the 
French have juft purfaed it, through 
fuch a diffulution of the bands of fo- 
ciety, fuch a deftruction of the great 
and of the fmall, fuch robberies, and 
fuch facrifices, through fo many 
crimes, and through fo many fuffer- 
ings—Ah! what is this but to give 
even thoufands for a farthing, and to 
find your purchafe, when you have 
grafped it at length in your hand, to 
be not even ‘a farthing, but a bit of 
burning coal, or of moft actively cor- 
rofive cauttic? 

The Jandholder or merchant fhall 
expend half his fortune in carrying a 
contefted election ; and, when he has 
carried it, fhali rarely aitend in the 
Houfe, thall no more venture to {peak 
there thanif he were a novice in the 
fchool of Pythagoras, _fhall never 
think of thofe princ’ples and relations, 
according to which the legiflature for 
his country ought to proceed, fhall 
gain no enviable diftinétion, thal! feel 
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no peculiar happinefs, thall derive no 
clear emolument from the ftation 
which he has beggared himfelf to at- 
tain and to preferve. This man has 
furely not done more wifely than if he 
had been bidding at an auétion for 
aqueen Anne’s farthing, inftead of 
canvafling for election into parlia- 
ment. 

A youth without fortune opens his 
eyes on the fcenes of fplendid, gay, 
and luxurious life in London. He be- 
comes ambitious of greatnefs; he 
fighs for the means B fuch fenfual 
gratifications as are in falhion; he 
longs to cut a dafh in gay life. With 
the view of thus at length attaining the 
height of his wifhes, he haftens to In- 
dia, or to fome other diftant land, to 
make his fortune. There, fteady to his 
firft purpofe, he facrifices all the con- 
fiderations of health, of a good con- 
{cience, of a fair reputation, of liberal 
and rational enjoyment of the prefent 
bleflings in his lot, to the care of ac- 
cumulating wealth, with which he 
may one day purchafe all that often- 
tatious pomp, and that fumptuous 
luxury, which firft dazzled his imagi- 
nation and feduced his heart.” His 
purpofe is accomplifhed; and he is 
rich to the utmoft with of avarice. 
Having made his fortune, he returns 
to enjoy it. Houfes, carriages, coun- 
try-feats, a young wife, beauteous, 
gay, and fafhionable, all the luxury 
of the table, all the pride of attend- 
ance, -all the joys of the opera, the 
theatre, the route, the mafquerade, 
the gaming-table, and the watering- 
places, are now at his command. For 
thefe he laboured, and fpeculated, and 
extorted, and hoarded. He can com- 
mand them; and he will have them. 
His defire is, no longer to fet bounds 
to his expence or to his enjoyments. 
But it will not do. His~ health is 
broken ; his recolleStions are painful ; 
his charming wife married his opu- 
lence, not himfelf; avoids his pre- 
fence,or malicioufly ftrives to teize him 
to death, and is impatient to enjoy 
his fortune without the incumbrance of 
fuch a hufband. His appetites have 

Zz 
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no longer the kéeennefs of early youth. 
Even the gratifications which his va- 
nity might find in {plendour and ex- 
pence, are loft in the fecret confciouf- 
nefs of the bitter difappointment of 
his other hopes of joy. He finds 
that, in the acquifition of wealth by 
fuch means. for fuch an end, he has 
been in fact purchafing a brals far- 
thing at the expence of thoufands of 
pounds. 

That lovely young woman of feven- 
teen years, with twenty thoufand 
pounds.to her fortune, how impatient 
the is to have a hufband! How many 
fortune-huniers flutter about her! Is 
it he, the moft rakifh and unprincipled 
of them all, that fhe prefers? She 
thinks herfelf the moft miferable of 
human beings, that fhe caanot this 
moment efcape to his arms. But the 
time {hall come. The vigilance of her 
guardians will at laft be eluded. Her- 
felf, with her fortune, fhall become 
the prize of her lover. Ah! then, 
how will the find, that the would have 
done better to purchafe even but a 
«queen Anne’s farthing with her whole 
twenty thoufand pounds ! 

And pray, my lady duchefs, was 
your management Jali feafon greatly 
better, when, by your routes and your 
balls, your grand dinners, and your 
elegant agjeunées, your expences at the 
gaming-table, and the coft ef your 
eftabiifhment, you confumed all your 
lord’s ready money, and rao him deep 
in debt with every tradefaan, without 
one hour of genuine joy to yourfelf, 
and wich the ruin of your health and 


beauty, which neither doftor nor wa- 
tering-place has been fince able to re- 
pair? Ah no! You were all the while 
paying pounds upon pounds for coun- 
ters and for-farthings. 

We all in our turns, and each in 
his own peculiar way, make, in re- 
fpc& to the principal concerns of hu- 
man life, juft as bad bargains as that 
made by him who paid his 750l. for 
a queen Anne’s farthing. . But when 
our attention is, by any fuch incident 
as this, particularly fixed upon the 
folly of valuing any thing otherwife 
than by its relation to the zeal ufes of 
life ; we fhould not content ourfelves 
with making the remark in a general 
way, or with applying it in gay ridi- 
cule to fome particular in the conduct 
of one or other of our neighbours. 
Let every one for himfelf ferioully re- 
fie&t how often he has been deluded 
by the femblances of things, has pur- 
fued fhadows as if they had been the 
moft precious realities, has purchafed 
idle toys at an expence due only to 
objects of the deareft value. Let every 
one examine what are the ends he feeks 
by his prefent toils and cares ; and if 
he cannot unambiguoufly affure him- 
felf, that his objeéts are fuch as he 
can purfue without foregoing that pre- 
fent happinefs which is to be found in 
the conicioufnefs of the performance 
of duty; if he cannot affure himfelf, 
that in their attainment he thall attain 
to new perfection in knowledge and 
virtue; then let him inftantly bid 
them farewell ! 

N. 


On two NEW Kinps of Oviparous QuADRUPEDs, 


THESE two fpecies, deferibed by 
Lacepede, are interefting not only on 
account of their novelty; they are in- 
terefting alfo, as they exhibit a num- 
ber of toes not before obferved but in 
the clafs of reptiles. 

The firft, which Lacepede calls 
monodacty/os, hassindeed only one toe 
on each foot. Thefe feet are fo thort, 
and the bedy and tail fo long, that the 
animal has a great refemblance to a 


fnake ; it is covered with fcales dif- 
pofed in tranfverfal bands. 

The other {pecies, called setradady- 
los, has feet as fhort, and a body as 
long, as the preceding ; but each foot 
is furnifhed with four toes, and the 
body is marked on each fide with a 
longitudinal furrow. ; 

Thefe two fpecies will form hereaf- 
ter two new genera in Lacepede’s 
genera of dizards. 
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DescRiPTion of the IMPERIAL PALACE of MicHAILoFF. 
[From the Life of Kotzebue, tranflated by the Rev. B. Beresford. ] 


THE late emperor of Ruffia, Paul I, 
fays Kotzebue, was enamoured with 
this fairy caftle, which rofe out of 
the earth, as it were by magic, and 
which had coft between fifteen and 
eighteen millions of rubles; he pre- 
ferred it to all his other habitations, 
and left, among-the reft, his Winter 
Palace, as it is called, a healthy and 
commodious building, to fhut himfelf 
up among damp walls, down which 
the water ftill continued to trickle. 

He took up his abode in this me- 
phitic manfion in the depth of winter, 
and wag highly delighted with it. He 
felt much pleafure in conduéting his 
guefts over the whole edifice, and in 
fhowing them the various treafures 
which he had procured at a vaft ex- 
pence from Paris and Rome. The 
extravagant praifes which were of 
courfe lavifhed upon mere trifles, and 
the exclamation a thoufand times re- 
peated that < all was divine, usigue !” 
at length poffeffed him with the idea 
of having drawn up a detailed defcrip- 
tion of this eighth wonder of the 
world. He charged me with this tafk 
in the moft flattering manoer.—I 
complied immediately with the mo- 
narch’s orders. 

The defcription of the palace was 
nearly completed when he died, and 
the greater part of the valuable articles 
which it contained were {oon after re- 
moved, The building itfelf, as well 
as the whole arrangement of it, throws 
confiderable light upon the tafte, and 
even the character of that prince. 


Tus édifice ftands at the conflu- 
ence of the Moika and the Fontanka, 
and occupies the ground on which the 
fummer palace of Peter the Great had 
been ereted. The emprefs Elifabeth 
caufed many alterations to be made 
therein: being built of wood, how- 
ever, it foon fell into decay ; and a 
Phoenix has rifen from its athes. 


The garden ftreet terminates with 
a portal. Eight doric columns of red 
marble, the produce of the country, 
fapport a number of trophies, and 
three gates open between four pillars 
of granite. The emperor’s cypher 
(interwoven with the Maltefe crofs) 
with eagles, crowns, and garlands, in 
gilt bronze, ornament the gates and 
pallifades. ‘The middle gate is never 
opened except for the Imperial fa- 
mily. Thefe gates lead to a triple 
row of linden and birch trees, three 
hundred feet long, planted in the reign 
of the emprefs Anne. ' This alley is 
bounded on the left by the exercife 
room, an immenfe edifice of an ob- 
long fquare, which is never warm 
during winter, although furnithed 
with twenty-four huge ftoves. On 
the right the walk is bordered by the 
ftable walls: it is terminated by two 
pavilions intended for the lodgings of 
the officers of the Imperial houfe- 
hold. 

A‘drawbridge leads over a canal 
thirty feet wide, faced with free ftone, 
to the grand area before the palace, 
which is three hundred and thirty feet 
long, jand fixty feet wide. In the 
middle ftands a coloffal equeftrian ftatue 
in bronze of Peter the Great, upon a 
marble pedeftal, raifed upon four fteps. 
The horfe feems in motion ; the rider 
is drefied in a Roman habit, and 
crowned with a laurel wreath. An 
Italian of the name of Martelli caft 
this ftatue in the year 1744, in the 
reign of Elifabeth; and it had lain 


‘forgotten under a fhed ever fince. 


The efteem the great grandfon enter- 
tained for his anceftor drew it out of 
its obfcurity. On the pedeftal is the 
following infcription : 


PRODAEDU PRAVNUCH *. 


On the right and left fides of this 
pedeflal are two bafs-reliefs in bronze, 


* The great grandfon to his great grandfather. 
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reprefenting the battle of Pultava, and 
the taking of Schluflelburg. 

We now come to the front of the 
palace. Each fide of this edifice mea- 
jures two hundred and ninety-four 
feet, independent of the falient angles. 
‘The building is furrounded on all fides 
by canals, which are fupplied by the 
Fontanka: they are ornamented with 
quays of granite, over which are 
thrown five drawbridges. The founda- 
tions of the palace are nine feet deep, 
and compoied of large piles driven 
clofe to each other, and cafed with 
ftrong pieces of timber. 

The fubterraneous part, and the 
firft ftory, are built with blocks of 
granite, and the two other ftories 
with brick, incrufted in part with 
marble. The reft is covered with a 
reddifh Rucco, which colour tradition 
afcribes to a trait of chivalrous gal- 
lantry. A lady of the court having 
one day appeared in gloves of that 
hue, it is pofitively faid that the em- 
peror fent one of them as a pattern to 
the plaifterer. It muft be confefled, 
however, that fuch a colour fuited a 


pair ‘of gloves much better than the 


walls of a palace.. Many of the in- 
habitants of Peterfburg feized that op- 
portunity of flattering the emperor, 
and daubed their houfes with this co- 
Jour. Madame Chevalier carried this 
fpecies of flattery fill further; fhe 
made choice of the colour for the part 
of Iphigenia. 

The reader may form fome idea 
of the impreffion with which a ftranger 
muft be itruck on approaching this 
edifice. It is a monftrous mafs of red 
ftone, environed with ditches and 
drawbridges, and encumbered with 
twenty pieces of large brafs cannon, 
many cf the various ornaments of 
which are dire&ly contrary to the 
common rules of art. The two large 
ebclifks of grey maible, for inftarce, 
at the entrance of the principal front, 
reach to the top of the edifice and fup- 
pert the emperor’s cypher in bronze, 
with wophies of white marble; and 


* Holinefs becometh thinc houfe for eve: 


+ The Sabbath guie. 


near them are the two ftatues, Diana 
and the Belvedere Apollo, which be- 
ing placed in fmall niches, produce a 
mean effe&t, merely on account of 
their fituation : above thefe is a co- 
lonade of the doric order, fuftaining a 
ruftic portal; a frontifpiece of Parian 
marble, the work of the two Stagis, 
likewife catches the eye, prefenting 
Hiftory under the figure of Fame, as 
fhe appears on Trajan’s column : on 
the attic two goddeffes of glory fup- 
port the Imperial arms, and on the 
roof, which is over-laid with green 
varnifh, appear ftruggling groups of 
ftatues, reprefenting Cybeles crowned 
with towers and bearing on their 
thields the arms of the Ruffian pro- 
vinces. Upon the frieze, which is 
compofed of porphyry of the country, 
we read the following words : 


DOMU TVOJEMU PODOVAJET 
SVATUNA GOSPODNA V’DOLGOTU 
DNEI*, 


And iaftly, above the gate, upon 
a ground of black marble, we behold 
this infcription ; 

VOSKRESENSKIJA Ff. 

Such is the grotefque affemblage of 
objects which excites the ftranger’s 
furprife, each of which, if taken fe- 
parately, would difplay many beau- 
ties ; but which, grouped as they are, 
produce an effeét difgufting to true 
tafte. The architeét, whofe name is 
Brenna, alcribes the whole compofi- 
tion to the emperor himfelf, who, ac- 
cording to his account, even fketched 
the defigns ; but fome people doubt 
this affertion. 

The church ftarts out in the form 
of an oval from the fecond front: It 
is incru'ted with gray Siberian mar- 
bie, and decorated with bafs-reliefs, 
reprefenting the four Evangeliits, with 
acornice of cherubs, together with 
two flatues fanding in-niches, the one 
of Religion, and the other of Faith. 
On the attic are two flatues of St. 
Veter and St. Paul on each fide of a 


Dia tiey: seats P 
Pizim xciii, verfe 5. 
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crofs. A gilt tower finifhes the dome 
of the church ; the cupola is hung with 
four chandeliers, which, as well as the 
dome itfelf, and the crofs, are of gild- 
ed bronze. 

Over a door, not far from the 
church, we read this word, ‘in{cribed 
on a black marble ground : 


ROSCHESTWENSKIJA *. 


T endeavoured in vain to difcover 
the monarch’s intention in the choice 
he had anade of the two laft infcrip- 
tions. Aman of high confequence, 
however, advifed me to leave them 
untranflated in my defcription. 

The third front overlooks the fum- 
mer-garden : a circular ftair-cafe, con- 
taining twenty-fix fteps of Serdopol 
granite, leads to a large hall, fup- 
ported by ten doric pillars of red mar- 
ble. The floor is white; on each 
fide are two Egyptian ftatues of bar- 
diglio de Carrara, a hard ftone, re- 
fembling in colour a bafait. The 
landiag- place of the ftair-cafe is graced 
on each fide with fix doric columns of 
red marble, over which rifes an attic, 
farrounded by a baluitrade, which 
ferves as a belvedere. ‘To thefe or- 
naments are likewife added the {latues 
of Prudence and Strength, which 
ftand in two niches. In the cupola 
of an adjacent pavilion, is the palace 
clock ; and when the emperor is here, 
the Imperial flag is hoifted on a {mall 
tower, which forms a part of the pa- 
vilion, 

Having thus furveyed the exterior 
of the palace, we fhall enter it on the 
fide of the grand front; andthe Sab- 
bath-door willlead us under a periftyle, 
which forms an oblong fquare. On 
each fide the coach-way, which di- 
vides the perifyle, rifes a colonade 
containing twenty-four doric pillars : 
each pillar is compofed of a fingle 
block of granite ; the bafes and capi- 
tals of which are of Rafkol marbie. 
In the midft of the colonade are placed 
the copies of the Medicean and 
Borghefian vafes, in white marble, 
and on one fide fiand two coloffai fta- 
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tues in niches, the one, reprefenting 
Hercules with bis club, and the other, 
Alexander the Great. . . 

After having traverfed the periftyle, 
we come to the interior area of the 
pa'ace, an oftagon of one hundred 
and ninety-eight feet diameter, and 
which lies fix feet higher than the cir- 
cumjacent level. he Imperial fa- 
mily and ambaffadors are alone per- 
mitted to drive through this court. 

It would be impofiible to count how 
often the emperor’s cypher is repeated 
within and withaut this edifice: inthe 
interior court the piers of the windows 
and all the adjacent parts are filled 
with it. In this area, in eight niches, 
fiand as many ftatues of wretched 
workmanfhip ; they are intended to 
reprefent Strength, Plenty, Victory, 
Glory, &c. but they are miferably 
executed, and furnifh new proof of the | 
cifgufting contrat of the luxury and 
want of tafte which prevail through 
the whole palace. 

Four large flights of fteps, and two 
of lefs dimenfions, lead from the area 


to the infide of the palace, and are 


terminated by large glafs doors; but 
without pafiing through the court we 
enter on the left fide of the periftyle 
into an oval room, where thirty fol- 
diers and one officer of the regiment 
of life-guards remain always upon 
duty. ‘This party is continually re- 
lieved by another of the fame regi- 
ment, while the reft of the palace is 
guarded by foldiers of feveral different 
regiments. The fpot where thefe 
thirty men mcunt guard has been 
very judicioully chofen ; the hall they . 
occupy extending on one fide to the 
extremity of the periftyle, and on the 
other to the ftate ftau-cafe; no one 
could approach the emperor without 
pafiing clofe to the guard-houfe. The 
granite fteps of this ftair-cafe rife be- 
tween two balluftrades of gray Siberian 
marble, intermixed with pilafters of 
polifhed bronze. The walls are in- 
crufted with various kinds of marble, 
and the compartments were intended 
to be painted in frefco. On the land- 


* The gate of the Refurreétion. 
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ing place ftood a fine copy in white 
marble of the Capitoline Cleopatra ; 
on each fide were feen the ftatues of 
Prudence and Jufticein niches. At 
the top of the ftair-cafe two grena- 
diers ftand always upon guard. 

I have led the reader as far as the 
grand mahogany doors, the pannels 
of which are richly ornamented with 


fhields and arms, and Gorgons’ heads’ 


finely worked in bronze. The door 
on the right opens into the ftate apart- 
ments of the emperor. 

From an oval anti-chamber, in 
which we behold with pleafure the buft 
of Guftavus Adolphus, and with pity 
an allegorical ceiling painted by a 
Ruffian dauber of the name of 
Smuglevitfch, we pafs into a fpacious 
room plaiftered with fpotted yellow 
ftucco. For the fake of brevity, I 
fhall mention only the principal orna- 
ments of each chamber. In this room 
were fix hiftorical piétures, fixteen 
feet in height and twelve in width. 
The fubjeéts are as follows: The bat- 
tle of Pultava, by Schebujef, a fine 
compofition, full of force and expref- 
fion, in which Peter the Great and 
general Schermetoff are the principal 
figures. The taking of Cafan, by 
the czar Ivan Vafilevitfch, painted by 
Ogrumoff, a weil-grouped piece. 
The coronation of Michael Fedoro- 
witch Romanow, grandfather to Peter 
the Great, a good picture, the work 
of Ogramoff, who deferves to be 
ranked among the beft hiftorical 
painters of his time. The Union of 
the Ruffian and Turkifh fleets, and 
their common pafiage through the 
Dardanelles, by PretfchetnikofF, an 
indifferent reprefentation of a memo- 
rable event, though not deficient in 
aerial perfpective. The Victory of 
prince Demetrius Ivanovitich Donfky 
over the Tartars of the don in the 
plains of Rulikof, and ‘Che Baptifm 
of the great duke of Vladimir, paint- 
ed by an Englifiman.of the name of 
Atkiafon, whofe pencil has a bold and 
ftriking effect, though he is far from 
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being faultlefs with regard to his out- 
lines *. 

I thall now introduce the reader into 
the throne-chamber, which is feventy 
feet long and thirty wide. It was 
perfectly well fitted up, and the fight 
of it created refpe&t and confidence. 
I fhall not fpeak of the hangings of 
green velvet embroidered with gold, 
nor of the magnificent furniture, nor 
the coloffal ftove, twenty-fix feet in 
height, and almoft covered with 
bronze. The throne was covered 
with red velvet richly worked in gold. 
On the back were difplayed the arms 
of Ruffia, furrounded with thofe of 
the kingdoms of Kafan and Aftrakhan, 
of Siberia and Great Ruffia. In va- 
rious niches, direétly oppofite to the 
throne, and over the doors, were fill- 
ed with antique bufts of Julius Cefar, 
Antoninus Pius, Lucius Verus, and 
others. Above thefe appeared co- 
loffal ttatues of Juftice, Peace, Vic- 
tory, and glory ; and round the cham- 
bers were difplayed the arms of all 
the provinces fubject to the Ruffian 
fceptre, feventy-fix in number, em- 
blematically reprefenting the different 
inhabitants of this vait empire. It 
mutt be confeffed, that thefe decora- 
tions, which were invented by the 
monarch himfelf, could not have been 
better chofen, and they manifefted, 
whatever the world may choofe to fay, 
the noble and chivalrous fpirit that 
animated his breaft. 

Among the fuperb furniture of this 
chamber, a looking-glafs, the largeft 


.in the palace, is worthy of notice. 


It is of one fingle plate, nearly twelve 
fect in height and feven wide. There 
are likewife three magnificent tables 
worthy the admiration of the curious, 
one of verde antico, and the others of 
oriental green porphyry. Each of 
thefe is upward of fix feet long and 
two feet wide ; they are fupported by 
brafs and bronze columns four feet 
high. A vatt feonce of bronze hung 
from the ceiling, which is decorated 
with two allegorical paintings, very 


” The emperor’s funeral decorations have fince been ereéted in this room. 
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indifferently executed, by Vareliani. 
The banner of the order of Malta was 
introduced into both thefe pictures. 

From the throne-chamber we pals 
into the Arabefque gallery, we 
a door placed between two beautiful 
doric pillars of oriental porphyry, 
which were purchafed at Rome. On 
the cornice ftood the bufts of Marcus 
Aurelius, with feveral large vafés of 
red Siberian porphyry. Five niches 
were filled with as many ftatues, co- 
pied in Italy from antiques, and re- 
prefenting the Venus de Medici, An- 
tinous Germanicus, the Apollo of 
Florence, and the Venus Callipygia. 
The architecture of this gallery is in 
the ftyle of the famous chamber of 
Raphael at the Vatican, and like that 
wholly ornamented with arabefques 
in different colours, by Pietro Scoti, 
the figures were painted by Vighi ; the 
work, however, remains unfinifhed. 

From this room we pafs through a 
large glafs door into the Laocoon gal- 
lery, fo called from the celebrated 
group of that name, copied at Rome 
from the original, compofed of one 
fingle block of marble without fpot or 
vein, and tranfported to Peterfburg 
without the leaft accident. 

The walls are decorated with four 
fuperb Gobelins hangings, twelve feet 
fquare, reprefenting St. Peter fithing 
—Jefus driving the buyers and fellers 
out of the temple—The Refurre&tion 
of Lazarus, and Mary Magdalene 
anointing the feet oF our Saviour. 
Two groups taken from ancient fable 
form a ftrange contraft with the above 
fcriptural fubjeéts : thefe are copies 
by Pacetti, from the celebrated Canova 
of Diana and Endymion, and Cupid 
andPfyche. At one glance the eye 
catches the figure of Jefus Chrift and 
that of the perpetual fleeper. 

Over the doors are two pictures by 
Dallera of Rome, in wax colours ; 
the fubje&ts are Ulyfles finding Pene- 
lope, and Heétor taking leave of 
Andromache. hey ate already da- 
maged by the dampnefs of their pofi- 
tion; the latter is almolt cracked in 
two. 
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I thall not {peak of the valuable tables 
of dreccia and oriental alabafter, the 
chairs of velvet, the various bronzes, 
all executed at Paris, &c. I fhall only 
mention fome of the innumerable 
clocks that were to be feen all over 
the palace. In this room there was 
one, in which the four Seafons were 
reprefented in bronze in a car drawn 
by lions, and condutted by one of the 
Genii. The wheel ferved as a dial- 
plate. The obferver, by looking up- 
ward, would {oon diffipate all the ef- 
fect this curious piece of mechanifm 
might have produced on his mind, by 
the fight of pictures which. disfigure 
the ceiling; that in the middle, re- 
prefenting the Choice of Hercules, is 
the leaft objeftionable of the three ; 
on the right is Courage accompanied 
by Merit, ou the left, Juftice and 
Peace embracing each other; thefe 
are all painted by Smuglevit(ch, an 
abortive fon of the Mufes and Graces. 
It muft be obferved, however, that 
the emperor himfelf had furnithed the 
fabjeéts of this ceiling ; he it was'who 
affociated juftice and peace, courage 
and merit together. It had been well 


had he committed the execution of . 


thefe defigns to a more able hand, 
But fuch was his general conduct. 
The fource of his a€tions was always 
pure and benevolent, but the agents 
of his intentions were frequently cor- 
rupt. 

Twolife-guard fubalterns ftood cen- 
tinel, with {pontoons in their hands, 
at the entrance of an oval apartment, 
in which fixteen Corinthian columns 
of ftacco fupported an attic, the ceil- 
ing of which refted upon as many 
caryatides, executed by Albani. Five 
allegorical bafs-reliefs, that fet-all ex- 
planation at defiance, filled up the 
intervals. The furniture of this room 
was of fame-coloured velvet, worketl 
on filver, which produced a fine ef- 
fect. 

-The ceiling Painted. by Vighi, and 
of a different defcription from thofe 
juft mentioned, reprefents the Gods - 
in Olympus. Jupiter feems to be ab- 
forbed in a flood of glory, and the 
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whole compofition befpeaks the hand 
of a diftinguithed artilt. 

Near this apartment is the Marble 
Hall, the guard-houfe of the knights 
of Malta, which meafures ninety feet 
in length, thirty in breadth, and near 
forty-two ‘in height. ‘The architec- 
ture is compofed of two different or- 
ders; the wal!s are divided, as high 
as the attic, into vaft compartments, 
decorated. with breccia corolina de 
Genova, and black Porto-Venefe mar- 
ble. ‘The long and flat fconces of 
polifhed bronze, which are fixed at 
proper diftances in the walls, pro- 
‘duced a good effect upon the black 
‘ground. At one end of the wall is 
an. orcheftra of white. marble, fur- 
rounded by a baluftrade of polifhed 
bronze, on which were ranged. ten 
large vafe chandeliers. ‘The ceiling 
was’naked, a Parnaffus was then paint- 
ing at Rome to cover it. 

A large niche, formed and fup- 
ported by two fuperb Jonic columns 
-of Siberian marble, divided the hall 
into two equal parts. A chimney- 
piece of white marble, fuftained by 
four termes, and incrufted with lapis 
jazuli and agate, is confiruCed in this 
niche. ‘Two other chimnies are built 
on each fide, in fimilar niches, and 
afford fine fpecimens of gi;olino antico, 
a rare marble, refembling green pe- 
trified wood.. The niches were adorn- 
ed with ftatues, copied at Rome from 
‘the antique, reprefenting Bacchus, 
Mercury, Flora, and Venus. I pafs 
over the clocks, fconces, vafes, {mall 
ftatues,’ and all the curious ornaments 
-in bronze, which contributed to the 
decoration of the apartment. 

At one end of this hall is a grand 
niche formed by two large Tonic co- 
Jumns, and containing a door-way, 
through which we pafs into the circu- 
lar throne-chamber. 

Sixteen Atlafes of coloffal fize fuf- 
tain the dome. © ‘The wa'ls are hung 
with red velvet; embro‘dered + with 
gold,’ and decorated with gilt carv- 
ings. ‘Fhe wirdows are concealed by 
curtains of the fame ftuf except one, 
which is compofed of a fing'e pane of 
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glafs, and framed in folid filver. The 
throne differs in no refpect from that 
already defcribed, except in the num- 
ber of fteps, the former being com- 
pofed of eight, and this of only three. 
One {conce of nine, and eight others 
of feven feet in height, ornamented 
this apartment ; they were all of mafly 
filver, highly polifhed, worked in one 
piece, and were purchafed at the ma- 
nufaétory of the ingenious M. Buch, 
counfellor of ftate in the kingdom of 
Denmark. The ceiling, which is 
painted in camain and gold, inter- 
mixed with arabefques, was executed 
by Carlo Scoti. 

Some time before his death, the 
emperor had ordered feveral altera- 
tions to be made in this room. The 
red velvet hangings were to have 
been ftripped off, to give place to 
others of yellow velvet, finely em- 
broidered in filver. Inthe corners 
were to have been placed large rofes / 
of mafly filver, with medallions and . 
wreaths of laurel of the fame metal. 
The two tables, the ftands, the clocks, 
&c. were likewile to have been of 
filver, and the court goldfmiths had 
already been furnifhed with fourteen 
hundred pounds weight of that metal 
for this purpofe. 

From this room a door opens into 
the inner apartments of the emprefs. 
The firft chamber was hung with 
tapeftry of fky-blue ground, upon 
which were reprefented various views 
of the Caftle of Paviofsky. - At the 
bottom of the room is a niche fuftain- 
ed by two fuperb doric columns of 
porphyry, before which is placed the 
group of Apollo and Daphne, copied 
in Carrara marble from Bernini. 
Vafes, clocks, tables of porphyry, 
agate, oriental alabafter, roo antico, 
and bronze, were ornamentally fcat- 
tered over the chamber. Paintings 
in wax-colours by Dallera adorned the 
dcor-tops ; and the ceiling, as well 
as moft of the others in the palace, 
was painted in frefco by Cadenacci. 

Two doors formed of mahogany, 
rofe-wood, and cedar, embofled with 
gilt carvings, and encruited with white 
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marble, lapis lazuli, and malachite, 
lead us into a cabinet as much over- 
charged with ornaments as the doors 
themfelves, and with which the eye 
quickly grows diftraéted and fatigued. 
"The walls are of grey Siberian mar- 
ble, with compartments of lapis- 
lazuli, &c. and a wainfcot of giallo 
and zero antico; the cornice lapis 
lazuli with lions heads in bronze ; the 
cornice is topped with bafs-reliefs 
raifed upon a polifhed golden ground. 
The divans or fofas, the ftools, and 
the curtains were cloth of gold: a 
niche was formed by two Corinthian 
columns of fine oriental alabafter of 
entire pieces ; the pedeftals encrufted 
with verde antico and lapis lazuli; 
there was likewife a group in white 
marble, reprefenting Caftor and Pol- 
lux, the work of Albagini; and in 
two {mall niches the Tragic and the 
Comic Mofes. The chimney-piece 
was Of verde antico, malachite, and 
bronze; befide thefe were tables, 
vafes, and fmall ftatues it agate, 
bronze, &c. together with a quantity 
of fine china painted with arabefques 
in the manner of Raphael. All thefe 
and many other articles which I have 
not named, were crowded into a clofet 
of twelve feet fquare. 

The clofet opens into the ftate bed- 
room, which is more plainly, and there- 
fore more agreeably furnifhed. This 
chamber is very fpacious. The walls 
are of fiucco, covered with feftoons 
painted upon a polifhed gold ground. 

The bed, which is richly carved 
and gilt, is furrounded by baluftrade 
of mafly filver of four hundred and 
ninety pounds weight. Over the bed 
is a fky-blue velvet canopy, fufpend- 
ed by fix jilver ftrings. The cornice 
is fupported by Corinthian columns, 
and painted in arabefque, upon a po- 
lithed gold ground: The interftices 
of the columns are furnifhed with di- 
vans of blue velvet, and vaft looking- 
glaffles, compofed of fingle plates. 
The chimney is of white Carrara 
marble, with a cornice ornamented 
with lapis lazuli, and florentine mo- 
faic work of amethyit and other fine 
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ftonés, reprefenting various kinds of 
fruit in the moft natural mannér. An 
allegorical ceiling, indifferently paint- 
ed by Valerini, feemed to be very 
difficult to unravel. ’ 

The chamber next to the ftate bed- 
room was fitted up in a plain ityle, 
and has ferved at one time for an 
eating, and at another for a concert- 
room. Befide two chimney pieces 
and fome porphyry vafes, the room 
affords nothing remarkable. It in- 
terefted me however exceedingly, as 
it was the play-room of the young 
— dukes. I have many times 
ound them here ; they are two lively 
fpirited princes, and extremely affable 
and polite to all ranks of peapie. The 
tendernefs of the emprefs mother, 
whofe foul is wrapped up in her chil- 
dren, had provided againit accidents 
by having caufed pillows to be piled 
againft the glafs doors which open 
upon the balcony, to the height of 
four feet. 

Leaving this apartment on the left, 
and the common apartments of she 
emprefs on the right, we pafs through 
a room of no grand appearance into 
her majefty’s throne-chamber. The 
throne itfelf refembles that of the em- 
peror, except that itis lefs, and only 
ftands on a fingle ftep. A grand niche 
fuftained by two coloffal caryatides, 
contains a fine chimney-piece of white 
marble, reprefenting the nine Mufes. 
The fplendour of the furniture may be 
compared with that of. the other 
chambers. I fhall only mention a beau- 
tiful clock, reprefenting Phebus in 
his car drawn by two horfes, and per- 
forming his diurnal courfe. The diale 
plate is fixed in the wheel of the car, 
the whole is highly finithed, and ex- 
hibits a mafter-piece of art. The 
ceiling, painted by Mettenleiter, re- 
prefents the Judgment of Paris, and 
1s not ill done. Of the fame defcrip- 
tion are the pictures of Beffonoff, a 
f{cholar of the Academy of Arts at 
Peterfburg, which are placed over 
the doors, and reprefent Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture. 

On one fide of the throne-chamber 
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is the gallery of Raphael, fo called 


from four magnificent pieces of ta- 
peftry, which almoft cover a wall of 
feventy-two feet in length. Thefe 
are copies of four well-known pictures 
by Raphael in the Vatican. Con- 
ftantine haranguing his troops on the 
day he gave battle to Maxentius. 
Heliodorus driven out of the temple, 
the famous School of Athens, and the 
no lefs famous Parnaffus, in which 
Apollo plays on a modern violin. A 
large ceiling-piece, and two fmall 
ones, painted by Mettenleiter, de- 
ferve attention; that in the middle re- 
prefents the temple of Minerva, upon 
the fteps of which the liberal arts are 
grouped ; the Greek that reprefents 
architecture is a portrait of Brenna; 
and Mettenleiter has depicted himfelf 
in the allegorical figure that perfonates 
painting. The fubjeéts of the two 
fmall ceilings are Prometheus animat- 
ing man, and Idlenefs and Induttry. 
This gallery is adorned likewife 
with fine bronzes, marble chimney- 
pices, &c. 

The gallery leads to an oblong fa- 
loon, in which are a very fine antique 
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flatue of Bacchus, and a modern fta- 
tue, perhaps as fine, of Diana, exe- 
cuted by Houdon. The whole room 
is filled with bufts, bafs-reliefs, far- 
cophagi, antique vafes, &c. of very 
different degrees of merit. 

This faloon lies contiguous to the 
guard-hall, where a detachment of 
horfe always remained on duty. The 
room merely exhibits four Ionic co- 
lumns, and a ceiling-piece by Smugle- 
vitfch, in which Curtius leaps into 
the gulf in a very awkward manner. 

We are now upon the grand ftair- 
cafe again, after having gone through - 
the flate chambers of the emperor and 
emprefs, to the right and to the left. 
On the 8th of November, 1800, his 
Imperial majefty celebrated the in- 
auguration of the palace with the 
greateft pomp. He dined for the firft 
time in this edifice, and gave a grand 
matked ball to the public, during 
which all the apartments which I have 
defcribed were thrown open, and 
lighted up with feveral thoufand wax 
candles, 


['To be concluded in our next. ] 


Memoirs of the Procress of Puysicat SciENCE, and of the 
Userut Arts. : 


[TO the honour of the prefent age, 
thete Sciences and Arts are now culti- 
vated throughout Europe, and even 
in the other parts of the world, with 
an affiduity and fuccefs unequalled at 
any former era. Upan this conf- 
deration, and in compliance with 
that, which is the moit-Jaudable in the 
prevailing humour of public curiofity, 
we commence thefe Memoirs; which 
fhall be continued, from time to 
time, more or lefs frequently, as the 
career of invention and difcovery fhall 
advance, and as the tafte of our read- 
ers fhall be found to demand. ] 

Cuemistry and ELvectricity 
have, conjunétly, received, chiefly 
within thefe laft eighteen months, the 
advantage of one of the greateft dif- 
coveries which has been lately made 


in fcience. It was, more than fifty 
years fince, clearly difcovered, after 
many previous imperfect approaches 
to the fame difcovery, that there ex- 
ifts, in the atmofphere, at the furface 
of the earth, and pervading moft ma- 
terial bodies, a peculiar fluid; the 
a¢tion of which may be, in fome mat- 
ters, excited by fri¢tion, while it en- 
ters and paffes through others without 
mechanical aid ; which tends continu- 
ally, like water and air, to maintain 
itfelf ix eguilibrio; and which, by its 
efforts to reftore itfelf to that equi- 
librium, produces moft of thofe 
changes upon other fubftances, from 
which its exiftence is inferred. That 
fluid received, after the body in which 
its effects had been the moft confpicu- 
oufly obferved, the name of Eleétri- 
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city. In the procefs of difcovery, 
this Eleétricity was found to agree, 
in nature, with the lightning which 
iffues in thunder-ftorms from the 
clouds. The fame train of refearch 
was continued ; and the accumulation 
of elestricity in the torpedo, the in- 
fluence of this fuid upon the growth 
of vegetables, its relations to the 
health of animals, and the power of 
the eleétric fpark in many chymical 
combinations and decompofitions, were 
gradually fufpected or afcertained. 
Still, however, the electric powers of 
the animal nerve, and the pofibility 
of accumulating electricity in thofe 
bodies, which were confidered merely 
as conduétors, remained unknown. 
It was referved for the late Dr. Gal- 
vani, of Italy, to difcover, that two 
pieces of two different metals, fuch as 
zinc and filver, if in contact at two 
of their extremities, with each other, 
and at the other two, with the nerves 
of a living animal body, would com- 
municate a fort of fenfation, and pro- 
duce a mufcular contraction, fome* 
what as if there were a faint fhock of 
electricity. Yet it was thought to 
be, not eleétricity, but a different, 
though perhaps analogous, fluid, which 
produced thele effects. The fuppofed 
new fluid was called, after its inven- 
tor, the Galvanic: and the pheno- 
mena were farther inveftigated. At 
length, Mr. Volta contrived to accu- 
mulate layers or ttrata of the metals, 
with intermediate ftrata of .moiftened 
paper, fo as to educe from fuch a pile 
alone, an energy which would de- 
compole water, burn combuitible mat- 
‘ters, and oxidate metals with all the 
power and appearances of the electric 
fpark. His experiments were re- 
peated in England: aad Mr. Nichol- 
fon, Mr. Carlifle, Mr. Hyde Wollaf- 
ton, Mr. Davy, the ingenious geo- 
tleman of the Afkefian fociety, and 
others, have afcertained, that the fluid 
which had been called Galvanifm, is 
entirely the fame as electricity. Gold 
filings have been burnt with a vivid 
flame, by the {park called forth from 
the pile of Volta. It has been found, 


that this pile or battery may be vari- 
oufly compofed ;—with two metals, 
and a peculiar fluid maiftening inter- 
mediate layers of pafteboard;—with - 
a plate of metal, a piece of paite- 
board containing a liquid, and a layer 
of charcoal, and thefe repeated to any 
magnitude ; with fucceffive plates of 
one metal only, but with two fluids 
interpofed with pieces of cloth, or 
bibulous paper between the plates ; 
or with two plates of different metals, 
fuch as zine and filver, one over 
another, and over the fecond, a piece 
of moiftened cloth or paper. It has 
appeared, that the augmentation of 
the battery or pile in height, greatly 
augments its power to burn gold-leaf, 
iron-filings, &c. while the enlarge- 
ment of the plates in diameter mite 
the fhocks and the chymical changes 
attending them much'more powerful, 
but without rendering the {parks pro- 
portionately more energetic. The 
moft remarkable changes which at- 
tend the fhocks, and the eduction of 
the fparks, are found to confift in the 
oxidation or calcination of portions of 
the metallic plates, the decompofition 
of parts of the liquids, and a fimilar 
decompolition of liquids, not within 
the pile, but conneéted with it by the 
intermedium of a wire, and fo ex- 
pofed to the fhock. The philofophers 
of every country in Europe, are.now 
earneftly pufhing thefe diicoveries fur- 
ther. Advantages the moft import- 
ant to medicine, and to others of our 
moft valuable arts, are earneftly ex- 
pected to refult from them. 

The difcovery of another new 
planet, is the mott confiderable thing 
that has been done, in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, for the ad- 
vancement of Aftronomy. 

Astronomy.—The univerfe, fo 
far as it is, in its material parts, 
known to man, is underftood to confift 
of many feparate fy {tems of ipherical 
bodies, planets, comets, and funs; 
each fyftem having peculiar mutual 
relations of its own component orbs ; 
and the whole having, probably, one 
grand order of combination, by which 
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al! thofe fubordinate fyftems are united 
into one. ‘There is a common prin- 
ciple of attragtion cr gravitation, by 
which, in its different modifications, 
the exiflence of all thofe orbs is pre- 
ferved, and all the changes which 
they undergo, are regulated. The 
different orbs, notwithftanding their 
vaft mutual diflances, have, by their 
fy tematic combination, no inconfider- 
able influence to produce changes on 
the internal ftate, one of another. 
Hence has it become of confequence 
to the inhabitants of this earth, to 
count the numbers, and to obferve 
the appearances and motions, not 
only of the other orbs in the fyftem 
to which itfelf immediately belongs, 
but of all the ftars. We meafure the 
fucceffion of time, and explain the 
phenomena of the tides, by the mo- 
tions of the fun and moon: we afcer- 
tain the figure of the earth, and efti- 
mate dillances on its furface, by means 
of the changing afpeéts of thofe, and 
the other heavenly bodies: fo im- 
portant do we find the knowledge of 
the truths of aftronomy, to the prac- 


tice of navigation, to the improve- 
ment of geography, and to the per- 
fection of chronology ; that we are 
led by the moft interefting confidera- 
tions of utility, to ftudy every chang- 
ing appearance of every one of the 
heavenly bodies, to which our infpec- 


tion can, by any means, reach. The 
ancients of India, Greece, and Rome, 
had made that progrefs in the fcience 
of aftronomy which was the moit 
effentially requifite to the exact mea- 
furement of time. It.was referved for 
the moderns, aided by the difcovery 
of telefcopic glaffes, to afcertain the 
true fyitem of the heavens, to defcry 
the fatellites of the planets revolving 
round our fun, to trace the paths of 
the comets, and to add prodigioufly 
to the numbers of thofe flars, which 
had been before difcerned and count- 
‘ed. The diligence of aftronomers 
has been, during the lait century, 
continually increafed. New improve- 
ments in the powers of their telefcopes 
have enabled them continually to en- 
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large the bourne of their diftoveries. 
The inftruments and the difcoveries 
of Herfchel are well known. The 
Georgian planet, otherwife called 
Uranus, was firft clearly deferied by 
the keen infpection with which he 
furveyed the heavehs. It was fill 
fufpected, that, in the wide fpace be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter, might be 
the path of fome planet as yet unob- 
ferved. A fociety of aftronomers in 
Germany lately agreed to unite their 
endeavours to explore it. They were 
anticipated in the difeovery by Mr. 
Jofeph Piazzi, direftor of the Royal 
Obfervatory at Palermo, in Sicily. 
On the 1ft, the 2d, the 3d, the 4th, 
the roth, and the 11th days of January 
1801, he difcovered a new ftar, which 
he afcertained to be a planet, having 
its orbit in the heavens between thofe 
of Mars and Jupiter. On the 11th 
of Febraary 1801, he again infpeéted 
it. From that time, on account of 
its vicinity to the fun, it was not again 
feen till the 7th of December. On 
that day, it was obferved by Mr. 
Von Zach, from the Ducal Obferva- 
tory, at Saxe Gotha. It was feen 
January 5, 1802, by Dr. Olbers, at 
Bremen. On the 11th, it was again 
feen at Gotha, by Von Zach. On 
the 2¢th, it was obferved by Mechain, 
at Paris. Dr. Matkelyne, at Green- 
wich, viewed it on the 3d, the 4th, 
and the 12th of February. It. was 
alfo feen on the 7th of February, 
and fome days fubfequent by Dr. 
Herfchel at Slough, and by Alexander 
Aubert, efg. at Highbury-hoafe. It 
has been named by Piazzi, its dif- 
coverer, Ceres Ferdinandea; Mr. 
Von Zach wifhes to give it the ap- 
pellation of Hera. It is fmall; be- 
ing, in diameter, only between a 4 and 
{ths of the diameter of our moon. 
The time of its revolution round the 
fun is calculated at 1681 days, or 
four years and feven months. It is 
fufpected to have two fatellites, 

The Userut Arts are either 
chymical or mechanical, or arts in 
which thefe two characters are equally 
combined. 
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None of the chymical arts has been 
lately more improved than that of 


“BueacuinG. The defign of bleach- 


ing is, chiefly, to remove from linen 
and cotton yarn or cloth, a refinous 
fubftance, which is naturally inherent 
in the flax, hemp, or cotton-wool, 
and of confequence, alfo, in the threads 
and cloths into which thefe materials 
may be manufactured. ‘This is ef- 
fe€ted, in fome flight degree, by a 
friftion of the yarn or cloth, which 
tends to leffen the adhefion of the 
refin to the thread, but much more 
by the application of fubftances of 
which the chymical aétion diffolves 
the refin, in’order to carry it away into 
new combinations. Until within thefe 
few years, wafhing in water, boiling 
in water, fteeping in a lye confifting 
of potafh or foda, diffolved in water, 
and more or lefs pure, expofure in a 
moift ftate to the action of the fun 
and air, fteeping in lime-water, or 
fteeping in diluted fulphurie acid, 
were the only means for bleaching 
commonly employed in Europe.—In 
the progrefs of chymical difcovery in 
France, Mr. Berthollet found, about 
twelve years fince, that the new acid 
known by the name of Oxygenated 
Muriatic Acid, was capable of effe&t- 
ing the entire diffolution of the refin 
naturally difcolouring flax, hemp, and 
cotton, with a rapidity of which there 
was before no example. The dif- 
covery was even then profccuted to a 
certain length, in France. But Bri- 
tain was to have the honour of firft 
reducing it into advantageous prac- 
tice, on a great feale, in manufac- 
tures. The acid was combined with 
potafh ; and this combination in fo- 
lution was employed with the hap- 
pieft effeéts, and with an extraordi- 
nary diminution of expence, as a 
lixivium or lye to whiten the ufual 
fubjeéts of bleaching. ‘To render the 
expence ftill fmaller, Oxy-muriate of 
lime was, by Mr. Tennant of Glaf- 
gow, fubftituted, after fome time, 
for oxy-muriate of potafh. Jt proved 
not lefs ufeful. Mr. Higgins, of 


Dublin, found that fulphuret of lime, 
or a mixture of fulphur and lime, 
might be advantageoufly applied for 
the fame end, alternately with the 
other fubftances already ufed in the 
new method. At Manchefter, at 
Glafgow, at Belfaft, at Perth, at all 
the great. manufactures, indeed, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the mode 
of bleaching with thefe fubftances has 
been more or lefs entirely adopted. 
It reduces the term of bleaching 
from between two and three months, 
to between two and three weeks. 
And it lefiens the expence in at leaft 
an equal proportion. ‘The cloths or 
yarn are alternately in this method 
iteeped in the lixivia, and expofed to 
the action of the fun and air, till they 
are, between-the two, completely 
whitened.— Another method very con- 
veniently applicable to the purpofes 
of common wafhing, has been more 
recently difcovered by Mr. Chaptal. 
This confifts in expofing the cloth or 
yarn, which is to be whitened, to 
the action of the feam of a lixivium 
of fda. ‘The foda in fteam operates 
more powerfully than in any other 
mode in which it can-be applied, to 
whiten, without deftroying, the fub- 
ftance expofed to it. Chaptal’s pro- 
cefs has been already imitated with 
fuccefs in Britain. It is the lateft 
improvement which has been made 
in the art of bleaching. 

In the Mechanical Arts, we know 
of no recent improvement fo hizhly 
important, as that which conilifts in 
the general adoption of the Iron- 
Rait-Way, at thofe paflages in the 
courfe of canals, where there is a 
fudden elevation of level, fuch as 
forbids the uninterrupted continuation 
of the canal by locks. The Iron- 
Rail-Way fo diminifhes the refiftance 
to the movement of weight on the 
furface which it covers, that a horfe 
is enabled to draw almoft as great a 
weight along it, as that horfe could 
draw if the weight were in a boat 
moving in water. 
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COMPLAINT OF 4N EARTHWORM. 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

I KNOW not well how to addrefs 
you.—Soimprobable muft it feem for 
one of my fpecies to become, in any 
circumftances, the correfpondent of a 
periodical Mifcellany, that I cannot 
but dread leit the tale of my diltrefs 
fhould, to you and your readers, feem 
but a clumfy forgery. 

And, indeed, if it were not for the 
new intelligence which I find to be 
awakened within me, by my own dif- 
trefs, and by that of my fpecics, 1 do 
not pretend to affirm, that I should 
ever have been able to give expref- 
fion to my feclings in human language. 
But an afs has tee known to {peak, 
that at might fave its mafter’s life from 
imminent danger. A dog, prompted 
by affection for his mafter, has found 
modes of expreffion {carce lefs forci- 
ble than articulate {peech. Filial ten- 
dernefs has burit the bands which fet- 
tered the tongue of the dumb. And 
a woman who had loft the ufe of her 
voice, has been known to find it 
again, when there occurred a very 
urgent and fudden occafion for her 
raifing it to {cold her hufband. You 
cannot be a ftranger to the fame of 
the learned pig. And you muft no 
doubt have heard of the parrot that 
imétated the whims, the humours, and 
the froward ingenuity, fill better than 
the fpeech and the fong of its lady. 
You, indeed, believe thofe memoirs 
of the manners and converfation of 
brutes to be merely fables, which are 
preferved by the Grecian Efop and the 
Indian Lokman. But the poets and 
philofophers of antiquity knew bet- 
ter. The molt popular of Englith po- 
ets has told you, that ‘ the poor bee- 
tie which you tread upon feels the fa:ne 
pain as when a giant dies.’ And he 
might with great truth have a ‘ded, 
that the intelligence of the giant has 
been at leatt fomet'mes as little fupe- 
rior as his fenfibility to that of the 
beetle. 
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Do not then, fir, do not, I befeech 
you, fhrink from my tale with aver- 
fion or increduljty, now, when I ven- 
ture to inform you, that it is merely 
the humble complaint of an EARTH- 
worm ! 

To be trampled under foot by man 
and beaft ; to be cut in pieces as often 
as we fall in the way of the {pade and 
the ploughthare; to be the prey of 
birds, and the favourite bait for fithes ; 
is a fate we have long fuffered with- 
out compjaint ; and of which, becaufe 
it feems the natural deitination of our 
fpecies, 1 fhall not’ even now com- 
plain. 

What makes us juft now more mi- 
ferable than at any former time, is 
the knowledge of an opinion lately 
propagated among you, that we, and 
the fpecies a-kin to ours, are folely 
nuifances on the earth, whofe prefence 
and endeavours can never prove of 
the fmalleft ufe to man. An utterly 
exterminating war is, on this account, 
declared againft us; and birds, of 
whofe injuries you have otherwife the 
greatelt reafon to complain, are to be 
{uffered ‘merely for their implacable 
hoftility to us and our brethren. There 
are few from whom we fhould not 
have fooner expected fuch a device 
againit us, than from its real author 
Dr. Lettfom, a gentleman whole life 
has been diftinguifhed by fo many aéts 
of humanity. But fo it is; he who 
could fo generoufly compaffionate the 
flavery of the negroes in the Weft 
indies, has no confideration at all for 
us poor earthwornis. 

But the truth is, fir, that even our 
puny fervices are of the greatelt be- 
nefit to man. We, and other minute 
reptiles and infeéts, by preying upon 
vegetables which would otherwife fall 
into putrefaétion, as well as on animal 
fubftances, of which we equally anti- 
cipitate the putridity, prevent that ex- 
ceflive contamination of the au, 
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which but for us would never leave 
you without an epidemical fever. Our 
excrement, our eggs, Our lifelefs bo- 
dies, are depofited in the ground, fo 
as actually to contribute more than all 
your manures to its fertilization. Our 
conftant ftirring of the mould breaks 
and opens its fmaller parts, better 
than you can with either the plough 
or the fpade. Many of the fibrous 
roots of plants would not, but for our 
toil, be reduced to a ftate in which they 
might manure, not cumber the 
ground. It is to the growth chiefly of 
things unfavourable to your hufband- 
ry, that we fmall reptiles and infects 
are the moft pernicious. And however 
melancholy the confideration, it de- 
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ferves alfo to be ftated, that if we were 
not to fall in the way of birds, they 
would devour ten times as*much as 
they now do of your grain, and of the 
other feeds of plants. Befides, were 
it not for us, how fhould you be able 
to feed and fatten your hens, ducks, 
geefe, and turkies? Only exterminate 
all worms and infects from any one 
rood of ground; and before three 
years pafs away, you fhall not fail to 
fee that you have loit much more than 
you have gained by that pains. We 
refufe not to die in what is, to us, the 
courfe of nature, and for the real be- 
nefit of man. But we proteft againit 
being needlefsly exterminated. 
An EartTuworm. 


A Daefcription of the Duke of BRipGEWATER’s Drain Pioucn: 
Lhufirated by an Engraving. 


[From the Tranfa€lions of the Society of Arts, &c. Vol. x1x.] 


A MODEL of this plough, made 
upon a fcale of one inch to a foot, 
was prefented by the duke to’ the fo- 
ciety, and fent with the following 


communication from his grace’s agent, 
addrefled to the fecretary. of the fo- 
ciety. 

Sir, 

I am favoured with yours of the 
15th inftant. The model of the 
Guttering-plough fent you, was a 
prefent to the.fociety from his grace 
the duke of Bridgewater, made by 
Robert Tomlinfon, one of his grace’s 
conftant workmen. 

I procured the following account 
this morning from the duke’s farmer : 
—In clay or itiff land that lies flat, 
the plough cannot go too deep; but 
if it lics on a declivity, about five 
inches deep is fuflicient. In foft hight 
foil, the plough fhould go as deep as 
it can in all fituations, becaufe the 
fides moulder into the gutters. The 
beft time of draining is about Michael- 


and the whole fhould be accompiifhed 
between that time and Chriftmas. 

In clay ground that has never been 
drained, fix good horfes wili be re- 


quifite to draw the plough. In every 
following year the plough fhould be 
run through the fame gutters, and 
four horfes will thea be fafficient. 

Worilley, Iam, &c. 

Sept. 18, 1800. Tuomas Bury. 

P. S. The thare of the plough mut 
~ well fteeled, and fhould be ground 
fharp. 

ee At Broughton, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchefler, confiderable 
quantities of {tif clay, paflure, and 
meadow land, have been much im- 
proved, under the infpeétion of the 
fecretary of the fociety, by the ufe of 
this plough. 

After the cattle were houfed for the 
winter, three horfes were employed to 
form drains with the plough at proper 
intervals: the fmall drains were made 
at the diftance of about nine yards 
from each other, in old furrows of the 
ground, and about five inches deep : 
the fod, when cut out by the plough, 
was of a wedge-like form, and turned 
out by it upon the ridges of the land, 
entirely feparated from the drain or 
gutter. Thefe fods were afterward 
divided acyofs, by a fpade, into 
em of about two feet each, then 
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toflud by a pitch-fork into a cart, and 
placed in a heap in the field, along 
with {trata of quicklime in a powdery 
ftate: the whole mafs was reduced to 
a compok by the frof daring the 
winter, and in the following {pring 
was laid epon the furface of the land, 
and formed an excellent top-drefling. 

The water from the fmali drains 
was directed into larger -dyains, made 
by lowering the thare of the plough 
to the depth of nice or more inches. 
Little or no jofs.of land arole from 
the, fmall, drains, as, natural grafles, 
were produced therein, early ia the 
pring. It will be highly advantage- 
Gus to repeat the operation every wm- 
ter: it is eafily and expeduiaufly per- 
formed ;'and no perfon, without an 
aciual experiment of the fact, can 
form a fufiicient judgment of the great 
benefit ariling to vegetation by the 
removal of cold dtagnant water, dur- 
ing the winter, from land of every 
deicriptios. 
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See the PLare annexed, Fig. 1. 

A B. The beam of the plough. 

CD. The handles. 

E. The thare or fock. 

F. The coulter, or firft cutter of the 
fod ; which coulter is fixed to the 
fhare. 

G. The other coulter, or fecond cut- 
ter, which feparates the fod from 
the land, and.diredts it through the 
open fpace between F and G. 
This coulter is connected with the 
fhare and the beam. 

H {. The fheath ot the plough: 

K. The bridle or muzzle, to which 
the fwingle-tree is to be fixed. 

L M. Two wheels of caft iron, which 
may be raifed or iowered by fcrews 
at N, prefling upon the flat trons 
O O, to which the axis of each 
wheel is fixed. Thefe wheels re- 
gulate the depth which the thare is 
to penetrate into the earth. 

P. A chain with an iron pin, to move 
the {crews at O. 


4 Defcription ofa Dai Macutne for fewing Turnip-feed ; invented 
ty THomas. AnpbRrew Knicnt, £4. llluftrated by an Engraving. 
{From the Same. ] 


THIS very iagenious and ufeful 
infrument poffeiies the powers of 


making an indent or furrow for the 
feed; of depoliting the feed within 
chat channel, and covering it inflanta- 
ncouily in a more effectual manner 
than can be done by the harrow or 
sake. Its conilruction is fimple and 
cheap ; and it can be worked, on any 
foil, by a man or boy. A complete 
machine was preiented by Mr. Knight 
to the fociety, accompanied with the 
following defeription of its form and 
mode of applications, addrofled to the 
fecretary. 

Sir, 

I have fent you a fmal! inftrument 
for fowing turnips, which I have cried 
on feveral different foils, and think I 
can venture to affert, that it will fow 
the feed and cover it perfectly weil, 
in anv foil that ignearly in a proper 
ftate to receive it. It is neceflary ei- 
ther to harow th? ground acrai, or 


to roll it, previoufly to the infrument 
being ufed, that the labourer may fee 
the rows he has‘made; but I have al- ° 
ways found the crop to fucceed better 
after the roller than after the harrow, 
though the ground has been very 
itrong. 

The inftrument is fo extremely fim- 
ple in its conftruétion, that it is al- 
mott unneceffary to give a defcription 
of its mode of action; but as parts of 
it may probably be broken in carriage, 
1 have added the following fketch :— 
See the plate, page 193, fig. 2. A, 
the iron wheel, which, running on 
its edge, formed by two concave 
fides, makes the groove into which 
the feeds fall. I have fometimes ufed 
a wheel with ftraight fides ; but I think. 
that concave fides, when well exe- 
cu:ed, are to be preferred in flrong 
foils, and indeed in any foil. B is a 
wheel moving oa the fame axis with 
A, and turaing the wheel C (which 
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gives out the feed) by means of a 
ftrap. I have feverai fizes of the 
wheel B, in order to increafe or dimi- 
nith the rapidity of C; and conie- 
quenily to fow more or lefs feed. D, 
the tube through which the feed 
pafies, and falls into the channel made 
by the iron wheel. E, the feet of 
the inflrument. F, fix lengths of jack- 
chain; which I find cover the feed 
remarkably well. The chain is per- 
haps preferable to any kind of har- 
row, becaufe it c, a never become en- 
cumbered by loofe ftraw, which is 
almoft always found on or clofe to the 
furface, when the ground’ has been 
maoured ; and the iron cutting-wheel 
has a fimilar advantage over any kind 
of fhare. GI, the feed-box. H H, 
the handles of the machine. 

The labour of ufing the inftrument 
is very fmall. My workman ufually 
accomplifhes four ftatute acres or 
fomething more in a day: and laft 
night, with the one I fend, he fowed 
an acre and a half after fix in the 
evening. There are two holes be- 
fore the axis of the great wheel, to 
receive two pieces of cane, which 
point out the proper width of the in- 
tervals between the rows. I ufuaily 
place my rows at eighteen or twenty 
inches diftance ; and I with my plants 
to ftand at not more than fix inches 
apart in the row ; for I find that three 
fmall turnips weigh about as much as 
one large turnip, are more folid, and 
I think more nutritious, and certainly 
are much lefs apt to fuffer by unfa- 
vourable weather. The ground be- 
tween the rows is, Of courfe, worked 
with the hoe. Iam, &c. 

Tuomas Anprew Kwnacnurt. 
Elton, near Ludlow. 
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N.B. The angle which forms the 
edge of the wheel A, mvft be made 
more or lefs acute;-and the infira- 
ment more or lefs heavy, proportional 
to the ftrength of the foil. I have 
fometimes added weights of lead over 
the axis of the wheel, but it will rarely 
be found neceffary. J have tried the 
inftrument on different foils, and | 
think it will anfwer on any. A great 
advantage may be derived by fowing 
turnips with it, at a time when horfes, 
now commonly ufed for the fame 
purpofe, are engaged in other em- 
ployments. A few days are frequently 
of importance in fowing turnips. which 
by fortunate rains have got a wonder- 
ful ftart of thofe which have been 
fown a day or two later. 

Fig. 3. is a fection, on a larger 
feale, of the feed-box G, in fig. 2. 
The wheel, marked C, is alfo the 
fame as in that figure: it is fixed 
upon the axis of the cylinder I, which 
is pierced upon the furface with holes 
at K, for the feed. This cylinder 
turns round within a groove at the 
bottom of the box, and is fo well fitted 
therein, that no feed falls from the 
box but what is delivered by the holes 
K. A fmall bruth, marked L, rubs 
againft the cylinder, to clear out 
any feeds which may remain in the 
holes. : 

The feeds fall into the tube under- 
neath the cylinder, and thence into 
the channel, made by the indenting 
rim of the iron wheel. 

The loofe chains which follow, co- 
ver the feeds with earth, as before 
mentioned, 

Fig. 4. a front view of the wheel, 
exhibiting its edge. 


The Existence of a Gon proved from the Worxs of NATURE. 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

THE heavens, the earth, and its 
inhabitants,- are the grandett fubjects 
that can attra¢t the attention of man- 
kind. A contemplation of the fun, the 
planets, the flars, and of that expan- 


five and beaotiful canopy with which 

they aré@inveited, fills the mind with 

an awful veneration for the Deity. 

Every celeftial obje& which we view 

with the naked eye, or explore with 
Bb2 
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the telefcope, teems’ with wonders. 
When we contemplate the fun difpen- 
fing his favours, light and life, to the 
earth, to Mercury, Venus, Mars, Ju- 
“piter, Saturn, and Herfchel, bodies of 
aitomfhing magnitude, different’ in 
their fizes, different in their diftances 
from him, and all revolvin g round him 
in their refpeCtive orbits with an amaz- 
ing velocity, we are’ filled with admi- 
ration ; and the language of the heart 
is the language of the firft pair when 
they proroinced, or fung the praifes of 
their Creator. 


Thefe are thy glorious works, parent of 
good ! M 

Alm'ghty ! thine this univerfal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair, thyflf how won- 
drous then ! MILTON. 


A contemplation of the earth, its 
animals, vegetables, minerals, and 
other productions, however neglecied 
by fome parts of the community, is 
certainly an entertaining difport, and 
an ufeful Rudy. The earth, this gran 
magazine of wealth, which fupplies 
man, and every animal and vegetable 
with fuftenance, is now moving in irs 
orbit round the fun; and we, without 
the leaft perception of this motion, are 
carried fifty-eight thoufand miles in 
an hour! A knowledge of the earth, 
of geography in particular, has ferved 
to extend Cur commerce, to accumu- 
late our ercatnels, and to civilize fa- 
vage nations. Barbarians have receiv- 
ed,and are now recciving,from Britons, 
the ufeful aris, and a religion and a 
morality wiich the philoiophers of 
Greece and Rome could never difco- 
ver; a religion and a morality far fu- 
perior to theirs, or to any fyftems 
which the united efforts of genius and 
learning can form. The devil, in his 
firft vifit to the earth, is reprefented by 
Milton as almoft fenfible of its beauty. 
Yhe fiend confeffed the beauty of 
Adam and Eve; and he hason a day, 
when he wifhed to work a mifchief, 
the direft perhaps that could befal the 
human race, teftified a fenfe of the 
beauty of this planet. He thowed 
the redeemer of man, from a mountain 
to which he had couduéted or hurried 
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him, all the kingdoms of the world, 
and their glory. The glory of thefe 
kingdoms is their mountains, their 
woods and groves and palaces, their 
feas and lakes and rivers, their ver- 
dant landfkips and animals, and faid, 
«all thefe will I give thee, if thou 
wilt confefs me thy fovereign.’ Should 
a painter, who defpifes the aids of ma- 
gic, be enabled, by a divine aid, to 
take in at one view the compafs of 
the globe, he would eagerly feize his 
pallet and his pencil, and finifh the 
grandeft picture that man ever beheld. 
The artift would be honoured by 
kings. His picture would be the fub- 
lime and beautiful. The livelieft plea- 
fure would be excited in the fpecta- 
tors, and every foul would be filled 
with a fenfe of, anda reverence for, 
that almighty Being, who faid, ‘ let 
the waters of the heavens be gathered 
together into one place, and let the 
dry land appear; and it was fo.” 

The firft of animated nature 1s 
man, fuperior to every animal in 
point of beauty ; endued with an im- 
mortal fpirit; an image of God, and 
the lord of the univerfe. His beauty, 
his ftrength and reafon, his dociity, 
and his capability for art and fcience, 
elevate him above every ter:eftrial 
creature. When we reflect upon his 
atiributes, his mechanifm, his domi- 
nion over all nature, and the immor- 
tality of his fpirit, we are impreffed 
as the divine author of the Night 
Thoughts was, when he contemplated 
the fume fubject, 


How auguft, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man, 
How pafling wonder HE who made him 
fuch ! 


The vegetable race offers to the 
contemplative mind a fource of beau- 


ty, wonder, and devotion. ‘The 
traveller that has cultivated this 
branch of fcience, has frequently in 
the mott arid or uligenous’wild an:in- 
ftrudlive and an entertaining compa- 
nion. If he anatomizes a few vege- 
tables (for the philofopher is not fatis- 
fied with a glance or a fimple infpec- 
tion) he finds that they are richly 
furnihed with a variety of veffels, 
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with nerves and brain, and with the 
organs of generation ; and concludes, 
though in this analyfis he fees not the 
locomotive mufcles, nor the digettive 
organs, that they are in reality an in- 
ferior order of animals. On the gene- 
rative organs of vegetables, Linné, 
an ingenious Swede, conftructed a fyf- 
tem, by which his name is immorta- 
lized, and demonftrated that there is 
a congrefs of the!e organs, in fome in- 
ftances a part carried from the one to 
the other; and that the feeds of a 
germ, correfponding with the eggs of 
an animal, are, by the influence of the 
mafculine pollen, fuccefsfully impreg- 
nated, and fimilar vegetables are pro- 
duced. If the traveller examines in 
thefe wilds, or in his fields .and gar- 
dens, every part of a flower, the co- 
rolla in particular, of fome large, co- 
loured and beautified vegetable ; or 
the corolla of the humble viola trico- 
lor, heart’s eafe or panfics, height- 
ened by cultivation, he fees very hap- 
pily with a glafs an inexprefiible fcft- 
nefs and beauty, and exclaims, in 
rapture, that * Solomoa in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of 
thefe.’ 

Here we muft obferve, pardon the 
digreffion, that Solomon, an exalted 
perfonage, loaded with the govern- 
ment of an empire, engaged in a va- 
riety of purfuits, a wifer man than 
Ethan, wifer than Heman, and Cal- 
cal and Dardal; in fhort, the witeft 
of the Jews, the author of three thou- 
fand proverbs, and a large colle&tion 
of odes and fongs, devoted fome hours 
to the fludy of nature. He gave his 
countrymen a hiftory of quadrupeds. 
We lament that his fcientific labours 
have not come down to pofterity ; 
and of birds, infeéts, and fifhes, and of 
vegetables, from the cedar of Leba- 
non to the hyflop, a cryptogamous 
plant that grows upon the wails of 
Jerufalem *. His merit in fcience, if 
we may judge from the teftimonies 
that are given us, muft have been 


* Dr. Haffelquift, a famous Natayalitt, 
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pre-eminent. Jofephus, a Jewith hif- 
torian, who no doubt faw the natural 
hitiory of Solomon, fays that he de- 
fcribed the objects of nature like a 
philofopher, and demonttrated an ex- 
quifite knowledge of their properties. 
An eminent character of our own time, 
the prefident of a learned fociety of 
naturaliits, informs us in a tour of his 
(but we now quote from memory) 
that if he had not poffefled a know- 
ledge of the vegetable reign he could 
not, when on the fummit of mount 
Cenes, have enjoyed one of the 
greateft pleafures that can arife from 
a travel in that country. 

Shielded by thefe authorities from 
the ridicule of the ignorant, and from 
the {corn of the votaries of lower-and 
grofier pleafures, we may venture to 
affert, if nature was ftudied in our 
public and private feminaries, that 
neither the condition nor the mind of 
man could be deteriorated. A pre- 
ceptor of fome celebrity, in a treatife 
on Praétical Education, has recoms 
mended, and inculcated with fheer 
gravity, plans for the attainment of 
wit. We with to obferve, but with 
deference to this author, that wit, and 
the graces, to which an eminent no- 
bleman of the laft century was perhaps 
too partial, cannot be imparted; they 
are the gift of heaven. ‘The man that 
has not, before he fees the light of the 
fun, been bleffed with thefe, mutt for 
ever be without them. That facetiouf- 
nefs which diftinguifhed Mark Anto- 
ny, and recommended him to the 
higheft and’ the loweit of his fellow- 
citizens, could not, in the opinion of 
Cicero, be acquired by art (in eo fa- 
cetie erunt, quz nulla arte trudi pof- 
funt). Anda modern, not a lefs com- 
petent jadge than this ancient, is fill 
more decifive. * Could we,’ fays he, 
in a diicourfe to the members of the 
royal academy, ‘ teach tafte or genius 
by rules, they would be no longer 
tafte and genius ¢.? We thould have 
been gratihed, if this author had, in 


obferved a Mofs, the Bryum truncatuium, 


growing in great abundance upon the wails of Jerufalem, and concluded that it was 


the ty flop of Scripture. 
pe 


t Sir Jofhua Reynolds. 
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im the place of wit, and in the place 
of many puerilities which difgrace his 
volume, recommended and inculcated 
plans for the attainment of natural 
hiftory. Information of this kind mutt 
benefit the public. ‘The fludy of na- 
ture is of the la& importance ; and 
Mould, when certain peculiar exerci- 
tations, the fludy of wit, and the ttudy 
ef magic, take the lead, and_ exclude 
fiudics of greater dignity and utility, 
be pariicularly cultivated. ‘To fubftan- 
tiate this poftion, and to give force 
and importance to our fubject, we 
fhall introduce a paflage from the 
writings of John- James Rouffeau, the 
celebrated philofopher of Geneva. 
* The ftudy of nature abates a talte for 
frivolous amufements, prevents the 
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tumult of the paflions, and provides 
the mind with a nourifhment which is 
falutary, by filling it with an object 
moti worthy of its contemplations.’ 

Tt would be Jabour, and this article 
would {well into volumes, were we to 
enumerate and expatiate upon every 
inftance in which the hand of a Deiy 
is confpicuous; the minuteft, as well 
as the largeft odjeéts; the moufe and 
the elephant, the humming-bird and 
the oftrich, the aphis and the libellula, 
the aculeate pink and the mammiform 
whale, proclaim that there isa God, 
who made and governs every part of 
nature’s wide and wonderful domain. 

lam, &c. 5. D. 
Afhton Under Lyne, 
March 45, 1802. 


CRITICAL RULES OF NOVEL-WRITING, 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

NO fort of writing is at prefent 
more generally cultivated than the 
compoiition of novels; and | do not 
know, that there is any other which 
has fo great an influence upon the 
common practice of life. It will noc 
be denied, that the virwe, happineis, 
and wifdem of the men depend en- 
tirely on the fair fex. From the age 
of fiiteen to eighty-five, the men are 
precifely wha: the women chooje to 
make them. And of our fpiniters and 
matrous, there is not ove in fifty, 
whofe.condiion allows her to have at 
all the inftruction and amufement of 
reading, that does not derive from 
nevels hier principles of. condu&, her 
prevailing tone of paflion, her favour- 
pte dreams of hope, the rules by which 
fhe eftimates the chara@ers of others, 
and that turn of featiment and imagi- 
nation by which fe 3s, in apy particu- 
lar condition, pleafed, and in good ipi- 
rits, or diicontented and peevith. ‘The 
gin-fhop is in fact not more the ree 
toarce of one clats of females, than are 

he circulating hbrary, and the novel 
mranufadiory, of all the reft. 

¥ct, fir, this fpecies of writing, fo 


important in jts influence on haman 
life, and fo abundantly fupplied to the 
public by authors male and female, 
has never yet, fo far as I know, had 
its laws afcertained, or the rules for 
its happieft execution prefcribed, by 
found and enlightened criticifm. Will 
you excufe me, ‘fir, for prefuming to 
trouble you with an attempt to fpe- 
cify the. juft rules for the compofition 
of a good novel—an attempt which, 
however in itfelf imperfect, may not 
be withoet its ufe, if it thall excite 
fome abler critic to complete what I 
may have but lightly iketched, and to 
fet in its juit light, that which I may 
be found to have mifreprefented. 

' Anovel is a narrative of any event, 
or any train of events, in the domettic 
and familiar life of a number of human 
beings, not greater than that their 
charaders and fortunes may make full 
and difitnct impreZions upon the 
mind; the events, whether more or 
lefs numerous, being combined fo as 
to compofe one whole; tie narrative 
affluming, as convenience fhall de- 
mand, fometimes the dramatic, and 
fometimes the epifiolary form, to en- 
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fiven the plaionefs of fimple narra- 
tion; the tenor of the whole, avoid- 
ing truth of fact, but ftriély and deli- 
cately preferving truth of nature 5 the 
principal interelt of the piece center- 
ing in a few leading characters, _and 
remaining in a varying uncertainty, 
of which the iflue may not be clearly 
forefeen till thé narrative comes +0 its 
clofe. Every compofition in language 
which poffeffes thefe qualities, is a 
novel. A work of fiction wanting 
any of thefe qualities, is not a novel, 
but fomething of a different character, 
whether more important or lefs fo. 

From this deficition, it clearly ap- 
pears, that the firft thing in the writ- 
ing of a novel, isto invent a fuitable 
fable. Toward the invention of fuch a 
fable, the novelift cannot do better 
than begin with tenfidering what 
great moral truth he diould particu- 
larly with to enforce and illuftrate. 
Thus, the ‘ Zeieaco’ of the jate Dr. 
Moore thows, that a di{pofition natu- 
rally felfith and tyrannical, having this 
evil bias confirmed by a bad education, 
and through life purfuing felfilh 9 cati- 
fication, without regard to the. dif- 
tinftions between right and wrong, as 
without concern for the joys or iaffer- 
ings of others, cannot fail of render- 
ing its poffeffor internally miferable, 
and continually more and more fo, in 
every fcene of life, and will very of- 
ten bring him to end the career of his 
vices and-crimes in a death at once 
fhameful, terrible, and premature. 
‘ Nature and Art,’ a-fmali-novel by 
Mrs. Inchbald, which, were it not 
deeply tin&tured with the f{pirit of de- 
mocracy, would deferve every praife, 
is written to.fhow that virtue alone is 
true nobility; and that virtue, with 
firength of mind, will give compara- 
tive happinefs in every condition, 
however externally wretched. 

The ‘ Sorrows of Wester,’ by Go- 
ethe, has for its cbje& to evince, that 
even genius, virtue, piety, the kindelt 
of diipofitions, and the happieft elaf- 
ticity of fancy, muit be quickly loft to 
every ufeful purpofe, if the. delufions 
of one paflion, however amiable, be 


fuffered to acquire habitually an un- 
beunded power over the courfe of 
thought in the mind ; if 2 fenfibiliny, 
naturally irritable, fhall be cherifhed 
till it become a feverith difeafe ; if 
the dreams of imagination fhall be 
continually indulged, tothe exclufion 
of all the common fenfe of fober ore 
dinary life. It is advantageous to the 
noveliii, to begin with {pecifying to 
himfelf fome grand moral principle, 
whick ‘his: fiction may illuftrate; be- 
caufe this will infenfibly lead him toa 
recolleétion of thofe incidents and 
characters within the range of his 
reading or obfervation, which may be 
the moft eafily combined for the end 
which he has:in view. This is, as it 
were, a_fecret to facilitate invention. 
Even with this advantage he will not 
invent happily, unlefs he have both 
feen much of human life, and read 
much in the writings of former no- 
velifls, of the epic and dramatic po- 
‘ets, of the authors of perfonal me- 
moirs, and of the lighter and amore 
amufing hiftorians. The invention of 
the fabie of a novel, inflead of being 
a tafk fuch as may be well executed 
by a raw girl with little knowledge 
of books, and probably {till defs. of 
life, is One which the moft mature, 
the mof cultivated, and the happieft 
genius might contemplate with de- 
{pair. 

The fable of a novel fhould in its 
texture preferve a juft medium be- 
tween exceflive complexity and ex- 
treme fimplicity. Ina great multipli- 
city of events, the intereft will be dif- 
fipated. In an undue paucity of inci- 
dents, it will be impoffible to create 
and maintain that anxious hope, fear, 
and curiofity in the reader, im the ex-: 
citement of which the intereft of fuch - 
a piece properly confifts. The * New 
Eloifa’? of Rouffeau; * Nature and 
Art,’ by Mrs. Inchbald; and many of 
thofe novels.in German, French, and 
Englifh, which aim chiefly at the 
praife of fentiment, are meagre in the 
fable, and comparatively barren of 
incidents. In moft however of our 
novels of an inferior clafs, the inci- 
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dents are too numerous, and are ad- 
ded one to another, without due re- 
gard to natural probability, or to the 
fitteft means for feizing and enchain- 
ing the attention of a reader. 

‘The events compofing the fable of 
a novel ought rather to confift of one 
capital change of fortune, involving 
many fubordinate incidents, than of a 
fucceffion of fuch changes connected, 
it-may be, into a fort of whole, yet 
not fo clofely connected as that a di- 
vifion and a fucceflion of -interefts 
fhall not eafily appear. Thus, the 
* Simple Story’ of Mrs. Inchbald fubdi- 
vides into two feparate novels ; giving, 
firft, the hiftory of the love and errors 
of the mother; then, the hiftory of 
her daughter. Fielding’s * Amelia,’ 
on: the other hand, with the fimpleft 
unity of its principal event, compre- 
hends a wonderful, yet not inconve- 
nient variety of fubordinate incidents, 
and is, in this refpeét, a- fine model 
for the imitation of other novel- writers. 
Prevolt’s ‘ Dean’ of Coleraine’. pre- 
fents another example of a novel, in 
which unity of a€tion is loft in the pur- 
fuit of a train of fuccetfive events. 
Entire unity of defign, and juft fubor- 
dination of incidents, have been, by 
our later noveliits, much neglecied, 

The events in a novel thould be 
neither fuch as happen every day, and 
are quite familiar tothe recollection of 
all intelligent ‘perfons, nor yet fuch as 
are not exemplified above once in an 
age, and then by a concurrence of 
events fearce within the bounds of 
credibility. Incidents too common 
and familiar, want power to interett. 
Events fantaftic and fapernatural are 
liable either to be rejected from our 
belief, at firft fight, as fitiions in 
which there is no tolerable femblance 
of truth preferved; or, on account of 
their diftance from the accaftomed re- 
alities of human fortune, to want all 
power of agitating our hopes and 
fears, or of touching our fympathetic 
feelings. The novels of the late 
Mrs. Robinfon were filled with wild 
incredibilities. Tae * St. Leon’ of 
Mr. Godwin is, ia the tenor of its ia- 
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cidents, though not at all fo extrava~ 
gantly abfurd, yet fubject, in a confiT 
derable degree, to the fame cenfure’ 
Even in the much read volumes o 
Mrs. Radcliffe, the events are often 
fuch as never have been, and never 
will be. Not that I would condemn 
all inflances of the fiction of ghoft- 
agents in a novel. The ancient creed 
of fuperftition, the native bias of the 


‘human fancy, the impofibility of de- 


monttration that the fouls of the de- 
parted may not again appear, are fuf- 
ficient to juitify the introduction of a 
ghoft-agent in one ar two pieces in an 
age. But, if you make ghofts the 
burthen of every novel, the fiction 
becomes ftale and incredible. There 
is nothing in the real experience of 
life which can give it probability. The 
attempt is vain, to render a fiction of 
ghoft-agency probable, by admitting 
the reader as it were behind the fcenes, 
and fhowing how the whole was the 
refult of phyfical caufes, or of com- 
mon human agency, by accident mif- 
taken. It very feldom happens in 
life, that the movements of a human 
being are, for any length of time, 
mittaken, as if they were rather thofe 
of a ghoft. Nor are the inftances fre- 
quent, in this philofophical age, in 
which phyfical effects ftrke the fenfes, 
as if they were immediately produced 
by vifionary intelligent agents. Gholt- 
agency, whether it be to pafs off, even 
at the laft, for real; or be, in the 
end, explained away; might fucceed, 
for once or twice, in the hands of a 
Radcliffe, or a Weber. But, ufed as 
the common trick of every minor no- 
velift, it has no better effect than the 
moft common and ftale juggler’s arti- 
fice. Mott of the novels produced. by 
young writers with fome vigour and 
livelinefs of fancy, but little know- 
ledge of life and nature, are filled 
with eveats abfurdly incongruous and 
incredible. Two or three old people, 
and as many young ones, a love-af- 
fair, a few difficulties oppofing the 
svithes of the young lovers, and in 
the end a happy wedding, and fome 
gofip tories make the whole feries 
6 
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of incidents in that other fet of novels, 
which are infipid, becaufe they keep 
too much in the hacknied track of fa- 
miliar life. 

Another error in the management 
of the fable of a novel is when, under 
his principal event, the writer intro- 
duces too great a crowd of fubordinate 
ones, and thofe rather epifodical, than 
neceflary parts in the detail of the 
main defign. Le Sage, Fielding, and 
Cervantes, abound in unfeafonable epi- 
fodes, the unfeafonablenefs of which 
we eafily pardon, on account of their 
beauty. But let no writer commit a 
fault, in the hope that it may perhaps 
be excufed. Too great a multiplicity 
of fubordinate incidents, huddled to- 


gether in fuch a piece, refembles 4 
mob of paffengers in the ftreet, prefs 
fing round any of thofe trivial objects 
which fix common curiofity. The due 
proportion of fuch incidents, fhown in 
jutt detail, is like the elegant groupe 
of moving figures in a cotillon, or a 
country-dance. 

But I cannot, in confcience, give you 
farther trouble, at prefent. This letter 
is already too long;. fo I muft find 
another occafion to write to you of 
the characters, the locality, the mo- 
rals, the manners, the paffions, and 
the literary compofition of a novel. 

Hammerfmith, Iam, &c. 

March 5,1802- Bossu Junior. 


Memoirs of his Grace the late DUKE of Beprorp. 


The premature Death of the late Duke of Bedford, has fo greatly excited the public 
Concern and Regret, tbat we are induced, in the prefint Inflance, to depart 
from our accuffomed Plan, to pay an immediate Tribute to his Memory. 


HIS Grace was the reprefentative 
of one of the moft illuftrious families 
in the Britihh empire. His anceftors 
in the male line were eminent, almoft 
as early as the Norman conquett, 
among the gentlemen of England. 
Henry the eighth enriched fir John 
Raffel with noble eftates, and raifed 
him to the dignity of lord Ruffel of 
Tavettoke ana ‘Thornhaugh. He 
was, in the year 1548, created earl 
of Bedford, by Edward the fixth. 
Francis, the third in the feries of the 
fucceffors to the earldom, was, in the 
houfe of peers, the leader of the op- 
Pofition to the meafures of the court, 
in the firft feflion of the long parlia- 
ment, but died ata critical time, when 
it was thought hiscounfels might have 
averted the miferies of the civil 
war. His fon and fuceeffor, William, 
was at firit entangled, by his con- 
nexions, in the fervice of the parlia- 
ment; returned afterward to his duty 
to the king; put himfelf a fecond 
time under the parliament’s protec- 
tion, but was ftill in bis heart, though 
the friend of liberty, yet averfe from 
the overthrow of the royal power, He 


furvived the troubles of the rebellion. 
His fon added the fortunes of the fa- 
mily of Wriothefly to thofe of the 
houfe of Ruffel, by marriage with 
lady Rachel, the heirefs of lord 
Southampton. That fon was the good 
lord Ruffel, who perifhed by an unjuit 
fentence in the end of the reign of 
Charles the iecond. After the revo- 
lution, ducal honours were conferred 
upon the reprefentative of a houfe, 
whofe wrongs had greatly contributed 
to excite the people of England to 
that noble vindication of their liberty. 
Till the beginning of the prefent 
reign, the dukes of Bedford conti- 
nued to be attached to the whig in- 
tereft exclufively. John, Duke of 
Bedford, however, joined that afioci- 
ation of whigs and tories, who fup- 
ported the adminiftration of the earl 
of Bute; and who, except during 
three very fhort intervals, have ever 
fince predominated in the legiflature, 
and directed the government. His 
fon, the marquis of Taviftock, was 
killed by a fail from his horfe in the 
year 1767. 
Francis, the fubject of the prefent 
Cc 
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memoir, the eldeft fon of that marquis 
of Tavifiock, by-Elizabeth, daughter 
of Willian earl of Albemarle, was 
born onthe 11th of Auguft 1765. In 
the year 1771 he fucceeded, on the 
death of his grandfather, to the duke- 
dom of Bedford. His mother had not 
long furvived the unfortunate death 
of her lord. He remained, therefore, 
with his brothers, lord John and lord 
William, under the tuition of his grand- 
mother the duchefs dowager. 

His early education was, for fome 
time, at Weliminfler fchool. By an 
accident in play at cricket he received 
a burt, in ¢onfequence of which he 
was affected witha supture, He was, 
on this account, removed from that, 
feminary, and educated in a private 
and domeftic way, till he went to finith 
his fludies at the univerfity. 

From the univerfity, he went to 
fee thofe countries on the continent, 
with which Britain has the moft fre- 
Quent intercourfe, and which are 
efteemed to be the 
civility and refinement. After his re- 
turn, he was to enter upon his duties 
in public and private life, as an Fnglith 
nobleman, the proprietor of one of 
the mof opulent fortunes, and the 
chief repreiertative of one of the moft 
eminent families\in Europe. 

One of the firft things in his con- 
dué, which engaged the favourable 
notice of the public, was the paternal 
affection and liberality with which he 
provided for the fortunes and efta- 
blifhment of his two younger brothers, 
We know not what exact fums of mo- 
ney or eftates he bettowed upon them ; 
but we remember, that the faét was, 
at the time when it took place, very 
much the theme of public applaufe ; 
and that the 


fay 


Vivet extento Proculeius evo, 
Notus in fratres animi paterni 


of Horace,was on that occafion warmly 
quoted, in reference to the highly me- 
ritorious conduét of his grace. 

The young heir to fuch vaf eftates, 
and fo great a fum of ready money, 


¢ 
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was naturally liable to be furzounded, 
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at his entrance into life, as the un- 
controuled maiter af his own pros 
perty, by numbers of thofe perfons 
who ftudy to pillage the rich and in- 
experienced at the gaming-table, on 
the turf, in political adventure, and 
by flealing into their hearts, as the 
humble amufing companions of their 
loofer and more carelefs hours. His 
grace played, kept race-horfes, and 
denied himfelf none of the amufe- 
ments ufual for a man of rank and 
fafhion ; but he became the flave or 
dupe of none of them. With recti- 
tude and honour, he carried into every 
purfuit, whether of bufinefs or diver- 
fion, in which he engaged, fo much 
found common fenfe, fuch cool ftrength 
and prefence of mind, with fo much 
of the penetration of genius, that he 
was, in no inilance, betrayed, either 
to debafe his charaéter, or to hurt his 
fortune. 'To plunder others by fupe- 
rior {kill in games of chance, or in 
thofe things which are made the fub- 


favourite feats of jects of wagers, was infinitely beneath 


both the dignity of his condition, and 
the genuine nobility of his mind. 
But it was much, that he fhould pof- 
feis that defenfive power in fuch mat- 
ters, but for which, he muft either 
have wholly avoided the accuilomed 
courfe of fafhionable lifé, or muft, 
elfe, have become, fooner or later, a 
prey to the harpies that might have 
haunted his fteps. This, from his 
earlieft appearances in life, after he 
was of age, impreffed the world with 
great refpeét for his manly fenfe and 
difcretion—a refpeé& which was never 
abated by any part of his fubfequent 
conduct. 

He did not, impatiently, urge into 
the buftle of political life. After he 
took his feat in the houfe of lords, 
he gave feveral years to the obfer- 
vation of the temper and the forins 
of the houfe, to an ingenuous modetty 
that difpofed him rather to liftlen to 
the fuggeftions of age and experience, 
than raife his own voice prematurely 
in debate, to the ftudy of the Englith 
conftitution in books, and in the con- 
vere of his iluiirious friends, above 
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all, to the due confideration of what 
were the true political and parliamen- 
tary duties of a duke of Bedford. At 
Jatt, he broke through the filence 
which he had for a while maintained, 
and altonithed their lordfhips with the 
difplay of a power of eloquence, and 
a dexterity in debate, exceeding both 
the hopes of his friends, and the fears 
of his opponents. 

He preferred to the politics of his 
grandfather, thofe which had been for 
almoft a century and a half the here- 
ditary principles of the houfe of 
Ruffel. His illuftrious coufin, Charles 
Fox, was at the head of the whig party 
in oppofition; and it was as the aflo- 
ciate of his principles and views, 
that the duke chofe to begin his poli- 
tical career. The whole whig intereft 
was then united, and they {till main- 
tained, as the bafis of their union, 
what had been firft decifively, and 
avowedly affumed as fuch, in the reign 
of George the fecond, and under the 
adminiftration of the Pelhams ; name- 
ly, that the whig nobility and gentle- 
men ought, when in union, to be ab- 
folutely mafters of the legiflature and 
government, otherwife the genuine 
itrength of the conflitution was loft. 
The new tories, attached to the power 
of the crown in the houfe of Hanover, 
as the old tories were in the houfe 
of Stewart, then prevailed in the le- 
giflature, and adminiftered the pow- 
ers of the government. On both 
fides there were fo many good and 
wife men,-that a young nobleman 
might, without difhonour, take his 
place on either. To take it on that 
on which he might thew the highett 
refpeét for the ancient political virtues 
of his family ; on that on which he 
might the beit evince the generous 
independence of his own fpirit; and 
on that on which he might co-operate 
with the men who had the mott of his 
perfonal affection and efteem, was the 
choice of the duke, and a-choice ho- 
nourable alike to his underflanding 
and to his heart. 

A crifis foon arofe, the circum- 
ftances of which moved many of the 
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whigs in oppofition to rally ronnd the 
throne, in dereliction of their wonted 
principles. They dreaded a popular. 
revolution, im which the ‘monarchy 
and the ariftocracy might be over- 
whelmed together; and, in that fear, 
they only obeyed the voice of patri- 
otifm in making a common caufe with 
the crown. ‘They could fee no feafi- 
ble means of averting the mifchief by 
the profpeét of which they were a- 
larmed, other than in waging war 
with France. They acceptéd refpon- 
fible offices in the adminiftration, and 
war was declared. It concludes, after 
a feries of campaigns, in which, partly 
by the exertions of Britain, and partly 
by the natural_teadency of revola- 
tionary fury to exhauft and fubdue it- 
felf, the objeéts for which it was un- 
dertaken appear to have been, in a@ 
great meafure, accomplithed. 

But his grace did not: fee the dan- 
ger by revolution, in the fame light 
in which it was viewed by thofe of 
the whig party who entered the ad- 
mini(ftration, to {upport the war. With 
Mr. Fox, and others of his friends, 
he ftill inclined to cherith a jealoufy of 
the crown, which had much more in- 
fluence with him. than any fear of 
immediate danger from republicanifm. 
He thought that 2 reform in the mode 
of parliamentary reprefentation, and 
a few other feaionable changes in the 
principles of the government, would 
reftore the Britifh conititution to all 
its primitive vigour, and would more 
effectually, than any meafures of au- 
thoritative coercion, prevent mifchief 
from the frenzy of popular innovation. 
He queftioned the juftice of a war, 
waged to prevent the {1 cad of repub- 
lican revolution, by impofing, on a 
foreign nation, a government which 
they had themfelves already rejected. 
And he much doubted, whether the 
war might not, in the end, weaken 
the hands of the regal government of 
this country, fo as to make it, here- 
after, the eafy prey of fraternizing 
republicanifm, inftead of endowing it 
with that energy, and furrounding it 
with thofe bulwarks of defence which 
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were expected to it from the war, by 
thofe upon whofe counfels hoftilities 
had been begun. 

He continued during the war in 
oppofition; but his oppofition, ever 
manly, never factioufly intemperate, 
was fuch, that it taught the people 
fubmiffion and refpeét to the govern- 
ment, even while he difapproved its 
meafures. He was not impatient of 
filence, when on his duty in parlia- 
ment. He difdained to teize and ha- 
ras minifters on occafions on which it 
was not likely that more could be ef- 
fe&ted. But rarely did he faffer one 
Opportunity to pais on which his pub- 
lic advice might have any chance, ei- 
ther to fuggeit good, or to avert evil, 
without boldly and earnettly declaring 
it in the conititutional affembly of his 
peers. His oppofition could not but 
Operate, in fome fort, as a check upon 
minilters in regard to that carelefinefs 
and thofe overfights to which human 
imperfection is, even in the beft men, 
perpetually fubjeé&t: and it certainly 
was never, in a {pirit, nor of a force, 
effectually to weaken their hands, or 
thwart their endeavours, in the execu- 
tion of any one meafure of a tendency 
clearly beneficent. 

When the conclufion of the preli- 
minary treaty with France was an- 
nounced in parliament, his grace was 
one of thofe who, the moft joyfully, 
hailed the news. ‘True to the princi- 

les which he had ever profefied, he 
received Peace, as being in itfelf fo 
eminently a blefling, that there could 
be fmall reafon for cavilling very fo- 
licitoufly about its terms. Not that he 
fhowed any thing like a readinefs to 
facrifice to prefent eafe, or to the pride 
ef an infolent enemy, either the true 
glory, or the real fecurity of his coun- 
try. But when he faw that thefe 
were in the treaty, fubitantiaily, 
though not too imperioufly, provided 
for, he fcorned ‘to embarrafs its au- 
thors by the vexatious malignity of 
merely throwing in their teeth, what 
might, by a difputant, be urged a- 
gamnit it. 
Though he, thus far, accorded in 
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principle with the new minifters, he 
betrayed no impatience to coalefce 
with them in interefts, What he 
judged to be conducive to the true 
welfare of his country, was the firft 
object of his concern. To obtain for 
himfelf and his friends, a fhare in the 
emoluments and official power of the 
executive government, was, with him, 
as with all whom he valued, a very 
inferior concern, however earneftly it 
might be defired for them, by thofe 
who viewed froma diftance the prin- 
cipal movements on the foreground of 
political life. 

His eloquence was of a character 
too con{picuoufly diftin& and impref- 
five, to be paffed over without par- 
ticular notice, even in this flight 
fketch. When he was to fpeak but a 
few words, he ufed a low tone of voice, 
and a manner affecting nothing of the 
orator, except {o far as it was expref- 
five of due refpect for the auguft au- 
die.ce which he addrefled. If he 
{poke at fomewhat greater length, but 
ona fubject of fecondary importance ; 
his manner was manly, his language 
clear, his arguments cogent, and fuch 
as could not but touch the common 
fenfe and native feelings of men ; yet, 
in his elocution, a tone of cadence, 
perhaps, too unvaried, would fome- 
times predominate over emphafis. It 
was when fome quettion deeply affe&t- 
ing the primary conftitutional interefts 
of his country, kindled all his facul- 
ties into the moit fervid exertion, that 
he difplayed a comprehention of views 
with a delicate acutenefs of difcern- 
ment, a fkill in the artifices of per- 
fuafion, a fertility in the invention of 
topics of argument, an energy and a 
pathos of fentiment, a copioufnefs 
and force of language, a dignity, a 
diftinétnefs, and a facility of elocu- 
tion, fuch as might have been con- 
templated with admiration by every 
other orator in the houfe of peers. 

He was not lefs advantageoufly dif- 
tinguifhed by his zeal for the im- 
provement of all the arts of rural ecoe 
nomy which could be beneficial to his 
country, or could promote the welfare 


















of his own tenantry, and the cultiva- 
tion of his eftates. He was one of 
the members of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, the moft attentive to its duties. 
In parliament, he readily fupported e- 
very propofition tending to perfect the 
agricultural legiflation of thefe king- 
doms. By the fy{tem of culture that 
he introduced upon a domain of 3000 
acres which he retained, as.a fort of 
experimental farm in his own imme- 
diate poffeffion ; by the regulations 
under which he required his tenants 
to manage the tillage and cropping 
of their farms; by the fheep-fhearing 
meetings, and the prize fhows of cat- 
tle, which he promoted to render the 
prtew of rural economy fafhionable ; 

e certainly contributed more than any 
other perfon of the age to advance 
thofe arts in which really productive 
induftry is chiefly exercifed, and of 
which the profperity is more effential 
than any thing elfe but knowledge and 
virtue, to the true felicity and the 
permanent welfare of thefe kingdoms. 
He promoted, by the fame means, 
the augmentation of his own fortune. 
Not to fpeak of the new buildings in 
Bloomfbury ; the agricultural im- 
provements alone which he began 
upon his eftates, however in the firft 
inftance greatly expenfive, cannot 
fail, if duely profecuted, to redouble, 
perhaps, within fifty or fixty years, 
the general revenue from the eltates 
of the dukedom. Every man of dif- 
tinguifhed ingenuity in the ufeful arts, 
had his encouragement and kind ap- 
plaufe. He had, not more than a 
year before his death, engaged that 
good and mott ingenious man, the 
Rev. Edmund Cartwright, at an an- 
nual falary of 50ol fterling, to fuper- 
intend the operations on his experi- 
mental farm. 

His grace, till within a fortnight 
of his death, had enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted itate of health, when on a 
fudden he became fo violently affected 
with a diforder, termed by the faculty 
a frangulated bernia, that it was found 
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expedient to call in the furgical affift- 
ance of fif James Earle, who, after 
a confultation with others of the pro- 
feflion, performed a ‘kilful operation 
upon his grace, on Saturday the 27th 
of February, but, unfortunately, with. 
out the hoped-for fuccefs ; other pro- 
feflional aid was then called in, bat 
in vain; for his grace languifhed in 
great agony, till a mortification took 
place on Sunday evening, and the 
fecond day afterward he expired, after 
having made fome important arrange- 
ments, with the greateit fortitude and 
prefence of mind. 

His much loved friend, Mr. Fox, 
pronounced his eulogy in the honfe of 
commons with unequalled tendernefs 
and eloquence. The fteadinefs of his 
friendihip, and: his eminence in all 
the private virtues and accomplith- 
ments which endear a man to thofe 
with whom he lives, have ever been 
praifed with enthufiafm by all who 
knew him.—He is fucceeded in the 
dukedom by his brother John. 

Hjs grace’s will has been proved in 
Doctor’s Commons ; the following is 
a copy of it: 

«|, Francis, duke of Bedford, do 
give unto my brother, John Ruffel, 
all my perfonal property.—Dated this 
27th of February, 180z. 

Beprorp.’ 

The will is witneffed by lord Pref- 
ton, Dr. Kerr of Northampton, and 
Mr. Parker, the furgeon.—It was 
written in the duke’s own hand, ona 
common half fheet of paper, refem- 
bling the cover of a letter—the wri- 
ting is not fo fteady as ufual. His 
grace appears firft to have figned the 
will without witneffes, as his firft fig- 
nature is fcratched out with a pen, 
and the name figned again below. 
By the date it appears that his grace 
believed himfelf in danger on the 
27th. Befide this will, he left a very 
long paper, fealed up, of initruétions 
to his iuccefior, which was ordered 
not to be opened till the will was 
proved. 
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THE. BRITISH MUSE. 


STREPHON: 
A PasTORAL. 


YOUNG Strephon was the pride of rural 
{wams, 

His fairer flocks the envy of the plains 5 

For him did Chloe pluck the morning 
flow’r, 

And Phyllis rear the amaranthine bow’r 5 

But vain the labours of the village fair, 

Vain too fond Amaryllis’ partial care. 

None pleafed but Daphne; whofe foft 

; beaming eye 

Oft from his breaft would fteal the tender 
figh ; 

No flow’r fo fweet, no gift fuch beauties 
wore, 

As that which Daphne pluck’d, which 
Daphne bore. 

On every tree the partial knife was laid, 

And Daphne, Daphne, every baik dif- 

lay"d. ; 
While testes fhadows told th 

farting day, 

Oft in the beechen fhade feud Strephon 


Jay 3 

And thus, while frifk’d his merry lamb- 
kins near, 

Would:-pour his artlefs fong im Nature's 
ear. 

© Ye gentle zephyrs, {porting thro’ the 

alr, 

© hither hafte to hear a thepherd’s pray’r ; 

If in the grove my love fhould chance to 
ftrsy, 

Where ye delight to wanton on each {pray ; 

© whifper in her ears my fiequeit lays, 

Say, Strephon’s pleafure, is his Daphne's 
pratfe. 

Or if perchance fhe wander in the meads, 

Where the white flream the 1ich meander 
leads, 

Rell.on, ye waves, and tel] her as ye go, 

What praifeful accents fiom her Strephon 
flow ; 

Ye gods! deny me every bli& befide, 

But grant me Daphne,—all my joy and 

ride— 

With her Pd wander thro’ the flowery 
mead, 

Be mine content to follow, her’s to lead. 

The birds would cheer us with the varied 
fong,— 

But fweeter mufic falls from Daphne's 
tongue 

With faireft hue the fummer flow’rs would 
rile, 

But fairer beauty dwells in Daphne's eyes : 
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The gales would fan us with their fweeteft 
breeze— 
But Daphne's breath is fweeter far than 
thefe— 
Ye birds why fing ye when my Daphne's 
nigh? 
Why ceafe ye not, when Daphne paffes by ? 
Ye flow’rs, why fcatter ye your beauties 
wide ? 
Is not my Daphne nature’s faireft pride ? 
Ye gales, why blow ye when my Daphne 
‘breathes ? 
Ye blow to catch the fweets her breath 
bequeathes.— 
O yes, fing on, ye little warbling choir, 
Your pleafing ftxains my Daphne's. breat 
infpire. 
Ye flow’rs, around extend your fragrant 
bed, 
For Daphne loves the perfume that ye fhec. 
Blow on, ye gales, fince all the fweets ye 
blow, 
Diffufé o’er Daphne’s cheek a richer glow. 
Ah! "twas m yonder fweet, melodious 
_ grove, 
My Daphne’s charms firft taught my foul 
to love. 
Where like the bee within fome fragrant 
bow’r, 
I drank in fweetnefs from the faire flow’r. 
No more with wonted {trains the valleys 
rung, 
All nature’s choir was huth’d, when 
Daphie fung. 
Alexis, haplefs fwain! the maiden lov’d, 
For who can view fuch charms, and not be 
mov'd? 
I faw her fhun the youth with cold dif- 
dain, 
°*T was joy to Strephon, to Alexis pain. 
Ah, poor Alexis! why did fortune prove, 
That you-and Strephon fhould be foes. in 
love ? 
Beneath yon willow weeping o’er the 
{tream, 
Oft have I heard him pour the mournful 
theme ; 
Oft have I feen him drop the filent tear, 
Which dropping, join’d the ftream. that 
rippled near. 
Oft have i feem him wind o'er yonder hill, 
Leaving his fleecy care to ftray at will. 
Reftraining now, now urging on his pace, 
Folded his arms, grief flamp’d upon his 
face. 
How can J blame the forrows of his mind, - 
Such I a been, had Daphne prov’d un- 
SING. 
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O quit, Alexis, thefe ungrateful fhades, 
And feek a kinder, midft lefs lovely maids. 
Some other Daphne may thy love entwine, 
With love as tender, love as deep as thine. 
Again thou may’ft the fweets of friendthip 
learn, 
And to thefe humble, happy fcenes return. 
Together then life's bleffings we may fhare, 
Our Daphnes’ happivefs, our fondett care. 
Thro’ nature’s walks our way together 
bend, 
Together all our flocks to pafture tend. 
But fee the fetting fun retires to reft, 
And fainter ftreaks now paint the purple 
weit. ; 
The ev’ning dews fall on the filent glade ; 
Ye flocks return, and feek your nightly 
thade, 
And I will follow as ye homeward wind, 
Left one poor wand’ring lamb be left be- 
hind.” 
R—S—~ JuvENIs, 


Tue Orrnan Boy's Tate. 
By Mrs. Opie. 


STAY, Lady !—ftay, for pity’s fake, 
And hear a belplefs orphan’s tale; 
Ah! fure my looks muft pity wake, 
*Tis want that makes my cheeks fo pale ! 
Yet, I was once a mother’s pride, 
And my brave father’s hope and joy ; 
But in the Nile’s proud fight he died, 
And [ am now an orphan boy ! 


Poor foolith child ! how pleas’d was I, 
When news of Ne!fon’s victory came 
Along the crowded ftreets to fy, 
And fee the lighted windows flame. 


To force me home my mother fought— 
She could not bear to fee my joy: 

For with my father’s life "twas bought, 
And made me a poor orphan boy ! 

The people’s thouts were long and loud, 
My mother, thudd’ring, clos’d her ears : 

* Rejoice rejoice,” till cry’d the crowd— 
My mother anfwer’d with her tears. 

© Oh, why do tears fteal down your cheek,’ 
(Cry'd T) § while others fhout with joy ?* 

She kifs'd me, and in accents weak, 
She cail'd me her peor orphan boy! 

§ Whit is an orphan boy ?’ I faid; 
When fuddeniy the gafp’d for breath, 
Aad her eyes clos'd ;—={ fhrck’d for aid ; 

But ah! her eyes were clos’: in death. 
Oh, were I by your bounty fed ;— 

Nay, gentle lady, do ne: chide ; 
Truft me, I mean to earn my bread, 


- 


The failor’s orphan boy has pride. 
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Lady, you weep,——what is’t you fay ? 
You'll give me clothing, food, employ ! 

Look down, dear parents, look and fee 
Your happy, happy orphan boy ! 


Tue RETURN or SPRING, 


YET, again, Spring returns; and the 
fields, that lay dead, 

Rife to verdure and beauty beneath her light 
tread. 

Over the blue face of heaven, the thin va- 
pours rove ; 

And the woods are the dwellings of mufic 
and Jove. 

Ah, fweetnefs of feafons, thy joy-kindling 
breath 

May revive trees and flowers, that were 
prifon’d in death ; 

But vainly thy funfhine and breezes fhould 
ftrive 

To bid the the loft joys of this bofom re- 
vive. 


And therefore, fweet feafon, all bright as 
thou art, 

The = is imperfeét thou bring’ft this fad 

Neart : 

Thy pleafures are blended with tears, and 
. with fighs, 

Like the thow’r-fadden’d light of thy own 
changeful fkies. 


Thou bank of blue violets, thy bloom was 
difplay’d 

In the morning of life, when with Edwin 
-I ftvay’d. 

Again, at the foft.voice of fpring, wakes 
thy bloom ; 

But my friend fleeps for ever—the fleep of 
the tomb. 


And you, oh ye rofe-buds, prepare to arife, 

The pride of the earth, and delight of the 
tkies ! 

But when will the maid, whom ye joy’d to 
adorn, 

My Ethelind, rife, and forbid me te 
mourn? 


On THE RELIGION OF AN EPICURE. 

‘ Whofe God is their Belly.’ 
HERE’s my religion, Demas cry’d, 
And to his deaf his hand apply’d. 
Oh! no, fuys Marcus, with a frown, 
It lies a little Lower down. 


ON TWO VERY UNEQUAL LINES OFA 
TALLOW-CHANDLER. 
JUST like the candles on his thelves, 
His two dull lines the chandler mixes : 
The fir out metes the longeft twelves 5 
The latter fcarce exceeds his fixes. 
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PrivATe SugpscrrPTioN THEATRE in Tottenham-Court-Road, 


A NUMBER of gentlemen and ladies 
of rank and fortune, agreed, about the 
beginning of the prefent year, to unite in 
a fociety, to amufe themfelves for a few 
evenings after fuitable intervals, during 
the feafon, with the reprefentation of plays 
on a private theatre, to which none but 
themfelves and their friends fhould be ad- 
mitted, either as comedians, or as f{pec- 
tators. They fitted up, with this inten- 
tion, a houfe in Tottenham-court-road 
for their theatre.. They gave it out as 
their principal objeét, to raife the drama 
of Britain, in refpect of new pieces, from 
that wretched ftate to which it is, at pre- 
fent, reduced by the mifmanagement and 
tafteleffnefs, as they alledge, of the pro- 
prietors and direétors of our public thea- 
tres. The proprietors of thefe theatres,. 
iuppofing that their interefts may be in- 
jured, if the new dramatifts thall perfevere 
in their undertaking, are faid to have tried 
every means to divert or deter them from 
it. Even the public in general, feem, 
with the ancient Romans, to deem the 
art of the comedian or mimic, too mean 
to be ever exercifed without dithonour, by 
perfons of rank and fortune. It feems to 
be much doubted too, wheiher the new 
amufement might not prove highly in- 
aufpicious to the purity of the public mo- 
rals, For the prefent, we prelume net to 
give an opinion on the fubjest. But we 
have pleaiure in prefenting to our readers 
the following lively and well-written Pro- 
logue, which was {poken by colonel Gre- 
ville, at the opening of this new theatre, 
on Monday the 15th of March. 


I come not courting plaudits, gentle 
neighbours, 

They are the meed well won by toils and 
labours : ; 

Labours, God knows, unlefs our caufe 
betide well, 

May fend us all as Vagabonds to Bride- 
well! 

Tcome, Dire&tor, Author, A&tor, Pcet, 

So undefined my chargeml {carcely know 
it! 

‘To fay this night we work a revolution — 

Nay, do not ftart—in Routs—not Con- 
ftitution ! 

To prove, you Ladies fometimes may 
contrive 

To pafs a night, not jamm’d, nor ftew'd 
alive ; 


And when at Pleafure’s fummons called 
together, 
Find food for talk as pleafant as the wea- 
ther. 
But fome there are, who view with hof- 
tile eyes 
This lijtle Theatre of Mirth arife, 
Who think that Female’s claim to virtue 
o’er 
Who’s feen or heard four feet above the 
floor, | 
For, fay thefe grave Reformers of theage, 
If you rw laugh, why laugh upon the 
. tage ! 
Have we on Games of good old Englith 
growth, 
Made to preferve our Countrymen from 
floth ? 
To thofe refort whene’er you want elating, 
And laugh your fill at Boxing or Bull- 
bating. 
But other Critics ftill more furious own 
They'd head a mob to pull our playhouf 
down : 
And fo becaufe they wifely fancy dangers, 
Lurk in the friendly aid—of lioeral 
ftrangers. 
hey’d head a mob! and thus would join 
to break 
The very Law, perhaps, they help’d to 
make, 
Shame on fuch nonfenfe! is there oue 
denies 
That Tafte’s a Stream whofe Channel ne- 
ver dies ? 
Whether adorning France's wide domaing 
Or richly fertilizing Britain's plain, 
Still by the {pot where wit, where Genius 
glows, 
Her wave will fpark]e as her current flows. 
Oh, then, defpife the mean, the narrow 
rule, 
That chains the mind to Cuftom’s fervile 
{chool ! 
Oh when fair Peace each focial blifs re- 
ftores, 
Let Fafhion ope to Mirth her ample deors 5 
And {pite of Paragraphs or Playhoule 
Fadion, 
Here let her firmly fix—her centre of at- 
trattion. 


The Interlude confifted of a fhort dia- 
logue, written by Mr. Greville, who ap- 
peared as Mr. Lively, a manager in dif- 
It turned upon the reports which 
had been circulated through the newlpa- 


trefs. 
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pers, of the immorality and pernicious 
tendency of the new theatre, which had 
obtained fuch general belief, that the fub- 
{cribers who had. been the foremott to pa- 
tronize it, and under whofe aufpices the 
project was to be brought to maturity, 
were fending in excufes every hour that 
they could not give it any further encou- 
ragement. The manager’s clerk, who 
had been out colle&ting fubferiptions, next 
appears ; but he alfo is full of difappoint- 
ments. When he is introduced to lady 
Tippet, who is at breakfaft with her lord, 
for her ladythip’s fubfcription, the noble 
peer is altonifhed fhe fhould have expofed 
herfelf to fo much rifk, or countenance fo 
much immorality.—He tells her the wiil 
certzinly be fent to the Round-houfe ; and 
at length plays upon her apprchenfions fo 
forcibly, that my lady fends her excufes 
to Mr, Lively, and is forry fhe can have 
nothing further to do with him. The clerk 
meets the fame fate at other houfes, and 
inftead. of collecting fome hundreds, he 
brings home only 18!. which he begs 
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leave to pocket for the arrears.due to him- 
felf, and gives in his congé. Excufes aifo 
pour in from the performers, who had 
been engaged; in this dilemma, Mr. 
Lively is called upon by a phyfician, in 
the old cohtume of drefs, (perfonated by 
Mr, Maddocks) to whom he imparts his 
diftreffes, and aks for afiftance.—The 
Istter fays he can perform the part of a 
lover, if one thould be wanted. At length 
a groupe of ftroiling players, hearing of 
Mr. Lively’s diftrefs, come to offer their 
fervices, which are accepted; and thus 
the interlude concludes. 

The two after-pieces were French pros ~ 
verbs, calied ‘ Zing Zing.’ and * Les 
Foux.’ 

Almoft all the aStors are French. Even 
the women’s parts were performed by 
young Frenchmen. There were no female 
performers. 

The company then withdrew to fome 
rooms up fairs, while the theatre was 
transformed, into~a fupper-room. ‘The 
repait confifed of a cold collation. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


Houst oF Loros. 
Wedneiday, February 24. 

THE royal affent was civen by com- 
miffion to the exchequer bills Inll, the 
Weliminfer fit fale bili, the fouthern 
whale. fithery bill, ane fevera! private buils. 
—Adjourned. 

Friday, March 19. 

The royal aflent was given by commif- 
fion to the cinnamon duty bill, the ex- 
chequer bills bill, the indemnity bill, and 
the Greewland fifhery bill. 


House oF ComMONS. 
Monday, February 23. 

MR. Maxners SuTToON.—-From 
what had paffed when the {ubieét of his 
majefty’s civil lift was before the houfe, an 
idea might have been entertained that he 
fhould bring forward a motion refpect- 
ing the arrears due to his royal highnefs 
the prince of Wales from the Duchy of 
Cornwall. That there was foundation 
for fuch an idea there could be no doubt, 
and probably he might bring forward a 
motion of this nature at a future period. 
At prefent, however, he was: defired by 
his royal bighnefs to abftain from any mo- 
tion whatever reipefting the affairs of his 
royal highnefs, until the committee ap- 
pointed to confider the accounts of his ma- 


jcfty’s civil lift thould have made their re- 


port, and the houfe come to fome deter- 
mination on the fubject. Hewas defirous 
that the houfe fhould refrain from any 
comment upon or allufien to the affairs of 
the prince of Wales, until that decifion 
took place, and until it was refolved whe- 
ther or not the debts of his majelty’s civil 
lift thould be difcharged. 
Tuefday, February 24. 

Dr. LAWRENCE rofe.—-Rumours had 
prevailed, and he was anxious that the 
public mind fhould be relieved from an 
anxiety which had arifen- in confequence 
of thefe reports, namely, that Denmark 
had not acceded to the convention between 
this country and Ruffia. The commerce 
between England and Denmark was fuf- 
pended in a certain degree, and veffels 
loaded for that country remained in our 
ports with their goods nearly in a ftate of 
corruption. He hoped that the noble lord 
would excufe him for putting the quettion, 
whether or not Denmark had a&tually ac- 

eded to the convention with Ruffia ? 

Lord HawkEsBuRY replied, that the 
court of Copenhagen had acceded to the 
convention, and that the ratification of ihe 
treaty had been received by his majelty. 

Thurfday, February 25. 

Mr. Burpon brought up a petition 
from Henry Greathead, of Sour! Shields, 
ftating thar he had difcovered an inyst.iou 
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of great utility, namely, that of a life- 
boat, by which many perfons had been 
faved. An advertifement had appeared, 
offering a premium for the beft model of 
fuch a boat, and the petitioner prefented 
one which had been fince adopted. It 
had been frequently ufed at Yarmouth, 
Loweftoffe, and other places on the coatt, 
and had always been attended with fuc- 
cefs. The petitioner had no means of 
remuneration for his valuable invention by 
building thefe boats, and therefore prayed 
that he might reccive fuch reward as might 
feem proper to the houfe. 

Mr. G. Rose agreed with the ftate- 
ments in the petition. He withed that the 
life-boat was in general ufe upon the coaft, 
as he had witneffed an inftance of a veflel 
having ftruck fo near the fhore, that the 
crew cowld be fpoke with; and notwith- 
ftanding this, there was fuch a dreadful 
fea, that no common boats could put off 
to their alliance. The eonfequence was, 
that thefe unfortunate men had been all 
drowned. 

he petition was then referred to the 
confideration of a committee. 

The petition from the printers and 
bookfellers was ordered to be referred to 
the confideration of a committee, 

Tuefday, March 2. 

On the motion of Mr. VANSITTART, 
the houfe went into a committee to confider 
the duties payable on cinnamon, eaffia 
lignea, raw hides, and box-wood. He 
then generally ftated, that the prefent du- 
tics upon thefe articles were too high, and 
that they fhould be reduced one half. He 
then moved the following refolutions :— 
That the duty upon every pound weight 
of cinnamon imported by the Eaft India 
company fhall be rs 6d. That the duty 
upon every pound weight of caffia lignea 
imported into Great Britain fhall be 1s. 
That the duty payable upon raw-hides 
imported in Britifh built veflels fhall 
ceafe and determine. “That upon every 
ton weight of box-wood impoited in fo- 
reign bottom, from any part of Europe, 
there fhall he a duty of 20s, and upon the 
fame quantity imported in Britifh built 
vellels, a duty of 19s 6d.—'Thefe refolu- 
tions were agreed to. 

Wednefday, March 3. 

The houfe refoived into a committee of 
fupply, and the different accounts of the 
army citimates were referred to its confi- 
deration on the motion of the SECRETARY 
at War. He then ttated that the army 


eitimates before the committee, and upon 
which he propofed to tound certain refclu- 
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tions, did not at all relate to the general 
fervice of the army, ‘but only to particular 
branches. He then moved, that 61,000 
men be voted for the fervice of Great Bri- 
tain, from the 25th of March to the 25th 
ot May next. 

Mr. E..iott did not mean to offer 
any objection to the motion, but he thought 
it rather fingular that the fupplies fhould 
be called for in fuch a manner. He thought 
that if they were at all necefiary, they 
ought to be for a longer period than two 
months. Several confiderations preffed 
upon his mind when he made fuch an ob- 
fervation. We had latly feen prelimina- 
ries of peace ratified between this country 
and France, and that having been the cafe, 
he could not think fuch a force at all con- 
fittent «with that event. But when he 
looked at the {ucceffion of events, various 
in their completion, and diverfified in their 
nature, although ultimately producing a 
like effe&, which had occurred fince the 
ratification of the preliminaries, he could 
not help thinking them highly alarming 
to the country. He did believe that when 
gentlemen gaye their approbation to the 
preliminary treaty, that they conceived 
France to be aftuated by a fpirit of mode- 
ration, but little did gentlemen then think 
that the gigantic power of that country 
would be further ftrengthened by a confo- 
lidation of the Cifalpine republic. He was 
afraid, if we tacitly allowed fuch incroach- 
ments, that this country might, bye and 
bye, experience the fame fate. ‘This was 
not all: we had feen, pending a negocia- 
tion, a large and powerful fleet faii from 
France to the Weit Indies, treating this 
country as it were with a fort of contemp- 
tuous negleé, and without any communi- 
cation, he firmly believed, having been 
made of its real and {pecific object. If 
minifters had made enquiries upon this 
fubjeét, and got no anfwer of a pofitive {2- 
tisfactory nature, they faould not have al- 
lowed it to fail. Since that fleet failed it 
had been reinforced by parts of the French, 
Spanifh, and Dutch navies. It was diffi- 
cult to conceive what force the French re- 
public had to encounter in the Weft In- 
dies, which could poflibly render the pre- 
fence of fuch an armament necefiary. 
England had a right to refitt the failing of 
fuch expeditions, even in profound peace. 
It would at leaft have been proper in the 
government of this country to have fent 
an adequate force to the Weit Indies. 
Having ftated thefe points, and enlarged 
at contiderable length, he dvew an inler- 
ence from the lengthened ftate of the n2- 











\gociation as not favourable to this coun- 


wy. He thought that the period fince the 
conclyfion of the preliminaries of peace 
had afforded ample {pace for the adjuit- 
ment of every difference between the pare 
ties, and inferred that the houfe had a 
right to call upon -minifters for an expla- 
nation of the caufes which had produced 
the delay. 
word Hawkefbury began with remark- 
ing, that however proper the fpeech of the 
hon. gentleman might be upon any other 
occafion, it was not fo delicate at prefent, 
neither had it any conne&tion with the 
motion before the committee. The hon. 
gentleman had exprefied great alarm for 
certain events which had occurred fince 
the ratification of the preliminaries. To 
every thing which might be any wife in- 
jurious to the interefts of this country fince 
that event, his majefty’s minifters were 
certainly Jiable, and when proper occafion 
happened, his majefty’s government would 
not refufe to give every. information upon 
the events which have arifen from the be- 
ginning of the negociation until its termi- 
nation. It was therefore improper at pre- 
fent for him to give any anfwer whatever. 
There was only one ground upon which 
an anfwer could be expe&ted, which was, 
that if the negociation had been protracted 
beyond a reafonable time, or even, he 
might fay, an unufual period, then par- 
Jiament had an undoubted right to prefs 
for explanation. He would even admit, 
that the inconveniences attending a nego- 
ciation had protracted the prefent beyond 
what was at firft expected, but if it was 
confidered what a variety of interefts were 
involved in the final arrangement, it would 
appear that no time had been waited upon 
frivolous or unnecefiary purpofes. The 
period between the preliminaries and the 
definitive treaty in 1783, was that of 
many months. He would ftate, however, 
that minifters, were as folicitous to bring 
the prefent negociation to an end, as any 
man, or fet of men, poffibly could be. 
No means had been omitted to bring it to 
fuch an iffue. Whatever might be the re- 
fult of the treaty of peace, he fhould never 
regret having been a party to a tran{a€ion 
creditable to this country, and which gave 
a chance, at leatt, to the reft of Europe of 
obtaining tranquillity. We had tried the 
experiment of war; let the experience of 
peace be tried, and let it be proved which 
was moft defirable, He concluded with 
faying, that whatever might happen, nei- 
ther he nor his colleagues would ever 
Sarink fiom inveltigation, 
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Mr. Winpuam thought fome expla- 
nation neceffary from the noble lord, but 
he bad refufed giving any anfwer to the 
ftatements of his hon. friend (Mr. Eliiott) 
There had been a great conflict in his owa 
mind between calling the attention of par- 
liament to the fituation in which the coun. 
try was placed, and the danger which 
might have refulted from his having 
adopted fuch a line of conduét. Certainly 
fuch a motion might have been made, but 
he had thought it more advifable to ac- 
quiefce in filence for a time, and feize an 
occafion like the prefent, when an expla- 
nation might be given. Indeed he did 
fuppofe that minilters themfelves would 
have anticipated him, by calling upon par- 
liament for its advice and affiftance. Of 
the negociation we could not judge, from 
its being of long duration ; and as alltime 
was long and fhort, in proportion to what 
was to be done, he did not think that too 
much had been already confumed. So 
many events have happened fince the pre- 
liminaries were ratified, all bearing upon 
their very moral effence and tendency, that 
the ftate of this country is entirely chang 
ed, and the very nature of the prelimina- 
ries completely altered. The houfe had 
not forgot, that the noble lord, upon a 
former occafion, had faid, that there were 
three great things to be confidered, time, 
terms, and tone. He was inclined to 
think that tone very much altered. If it 
had been affumed, or had exifted in con- 
tradiftion to every confideration of the 
power of a great empire, it would have 
been wrong. it wasnot fo. It had been 
the tone which this country had adopted, 
although fhe was intitled to have ufed a 
higher one; it had been thrown down, 
and the more we are thrown upon it, fo 
much more deplorable was our fituation, 
France had uniformly avowed her intention 
to overthrow this country. Look at her 
operations every where, her proclamations, 
manifettoes, and the whole et cetera of 
ftate papers, and we fhall find the open 
and undifguifed defign of overturning 
Great Britain. The preliminaries of peace 
eftablifhed that both parties were to ftand 
ftill, and to take no fteps againit each 
other, in the fame manner as a town be- 
fieged. The befiegers are not to carry on 
any works before the place, and the bes 
fieged are not to repair their fortifications, 
This was exa@ly the caie between this 
country and France ; then how could her 
conduct fince be reconciled in any other 
manner than a direct fraud. For inftance, 
by the preliminary treaty, the territories 
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of Portugal in Louifiana was exprefsly 
guaranteed to her ; but a treaty unknown 
to this country was entered into, by which 
ouly part of thefe territories was guaranteed 
to our ally. What was this ? How could 
fuch condu& be at all palliated, or foften- 
ed down? It was proper to ftate thefe 
fa&ts. Whether any fteps fhould be taken, 
he would not fay. He wifhed the houfe 
to attend to thefe truths, and to the actual 
fituation in which we ftood. Thefe things 
appeared dreadful to him, but there was 
one thing {till more fo, namely, the apa- 
thy with which they feemed to be con- 
templated. If parliament went on with 
that fort of blindnefs which had marked 
is late operations, he could not fee how 
the exiftence of the country could be at all 
reckoned upon. Auftria and Ruflia were 
the only two which he could call fubfitt- 
ing countries. We are lett in a fituation 
where our great refource, our commerce, 
may be withdrawn. The French have 
got empire and unbounded dominion, and 
wil] no doubt apply it to the purpofe of 
our deftruction. The fubje&t was fo vait, 
that he was appalled with its magnitude 
and importance. ‘The country was in- 
debted to his hon. friend (Mr. Elliott) for 
bringing on this difcuffion, and minitiers 
might treat the fubjedt as they thought pro- 
per, butevery day, if he might judge from 
what had pailed, would furnifh new topics 
for animadverfion. 

Mr. Baker was not furprifeds at the 
Regociation remaining unfinifhed; he 
would, however, obferve, that had the 
events which have arifen fince the preli- 
minaries were figned occurred ina period 
of profound peace, they would have bee 
deemed fuffictent for involving the country 
nawar. He thought alfo, that by with. 
holding fyom an enquiry into the cauies of 
the delay of the definitive treaty, that the 
refpon Ability of minifters was increafed. 

Lord CASTLEREAGH thought the 
whole tenor of the argunients of the hon. 
gentleman went to throw: defpondency 
upon the public mind with regacd to the 
ye treaty. He did not with that 
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any fuch fentiment fhould prevail, neither 
@id he with hopes of too fangevine a com- 
plexion fer its conclufion to be entertained. 
t the negeciation fhould fail, war mutt 
be reforied to with manly firmnefs and 
energy, which were charaferittic of the 


country. He would not fay that difafters 
might vot befal cur colonies in the Weft 
Undies, but it muft be confideved, that the 
iituation of France with regard to her 
pofieffions in that quaitér was very deii- 
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cate. Minifters had been blamed for al. 
lowing the French fleet to fail before the 
conclufion of the definitive treaty. If that 
force had not failed at prefent, but when 
that obje&t was accomplifhed, felf pre- 
fervation would then di€tate that we fhould 
fend a fleet of equal force. This being 
the cafe, in point of expence alone, it was 
a preferable meafure that the French arma- 
ment fhould fail preceding the negociation. 
His Jordthip then ftated the population of 
the French fettlements, and contended 
that France was compelled to fend a 
formidable force to be able to reduce 
them to the authority of the whites.—He 
concluded by repeating his wih that too 
fangnine hopes fhould not be entertained 
for the conclufion of the definitive treaty, 

either fhould the mott diftant degree of 
defpondency be allowed to pervade the 
public mind. 

Dr. LawR ENCE followed in fupport of 
the arguments of Mr. Elliott and Mr. 
Windham. He was replied to by the at- 
torney-general, and after a few words from 
Mr. Elfiote in explanation, the following 
refuluiions were put and carried 5 

That 61,000 men be voted for the fer- 
vice of Great Britain for three months, 
from the 25th of March to the 25th of 
May, 1802. That 23,000 men be grant- 
ed for the fervice of Ireland... That 
309.5771 93 4d, be granted for guards, 
garrifons, &c. in Great Britain: 120,423] 
ros 2d, for Ireland: 385,657] ris 10d 
for troops in the plantations, including 
the garrifon of Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, 
the Cane of Good Hope, and New South 
Wales: 6,2511 for four troops of dra- 
goons, and feventeen companies of foot, 
in Great Britain, recruiting for the army 
in the Eait Indies: 41,189] 7s 10d for 
the fencibles in Great Britain: 84,013] 
7s 7d for fencibles -in Ireland: 99,0641 
for the barrack department of Great Bri- 
tain: ¢9,307! 138 11d for the barrack de- 
partment in Ireland: and 75,5111 for fo- 
reign corps in the fervice of Great Bri- 
tain. 

The houfe then went into a committee 
of ways and means. 

Mr AppincTon lated, that whatever 
difference of opinion might prevail upon 
other fubjects, he had thought it advifeable 
to move for a temporary fum, rather than 
that the public fervice fhould be any way 
embarrailed. He then moved, that to- 
ward railing the fupply to be granted to 
his majetty, there fhould be raifed a fum 
of one million by loans of exchequer bills. 
The refolution was agreed to, Adjourned, 








Friday, March s. 

Mr. VansirTarT moved the fecond 
reading of the American Treaty: bill. 
The queftion having been put, 

General Gascoicne role. The time 
which had elapfed fince the firft reading of 
this bill had given him an opportunity of 
forming, in his opinion, a correé eftima- 
tion of its merits. He felt fo many ob- 
jections to it, and doubts of its principle, 
that he viewed it with every jealoufy and 
diftruft, as a meafure infringing upon the 
Navigation Act. It was to that act we 
owed our commercial profperity, and it 
had enabled this country to ftand an un- 
exampled inftance of fecurity refulting 
from our commerce. By the commercial 
treaty, the thips of America were allowed 
to trade with this country, as thofe of the 
moft favoured nations. Now if the duties 
payable by thefe fhips are taken off, the 
fame indulgence ought to be fhown to 
thofe of other nations. He concluded by 
obfrving, that there could not poflibly 
any injury arife from the bill ftanding over 
until the end of the feffion, in order that 
it might be feen whether America felt dif- 
pofed to aé in a reciprocal manner. 

Mr. VANSITTART replied, that fo far 
from the repeal of the duties being an ex- 
elufive advantage to America, fhe wou!d 
only be placed upon a fimilar footing with 
other nations. So far as ne recolleéted the 
Navigation A&, he could fee no connec- 
tion between that aét and the argument of 
the hon. gentlemen, as America was not 
allowed, by this bill, to import to this 
country any other than American produce. 
The effc& of the prefent duties would have 
a perpetual tendency to drive the trade of 
America from the Baltic ports. That 
trade was valuable, as being a trade of 
confignment and depofit. The prefent 
bill was founded upon grounds of national 
faith and general .policy. After having 
repl'ed to the general arguments of the 
Jatt {peaker, he concluded, by hop'ng that 
no objection could be made to the bil, as 
it had the fan&tion of the Board of Trade. 

Dr. Lawrence {poke againft the bil!. 
The learned gentleman took a mott com- 

henfive view of the queftion, and in- 

erred, that without care and vigilance, 
our commerce would be effentially injured. 

Lord Hawkespury was forry the 
learned gentleman had difplayed fo. much 
knowledge to fo little purpofe. To the 
bill, no man poflefled of common ‘fenie 
could poffibly objeét. If it at all infringed 
the Navigation A&t, he himfelf would be 
iis moit decided enemy. The Ameiicans 
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thought proper to Jay duties on the tonnage 
of foreign fhips trading to the United 
States, and cargoes brought by foreign 
veflels, and cargoes of the fame kind 
brought by her own fhips paid no duties. 
When the treaty was made in 1785, this 
country impofed duties on American thips, 
in order to put them upon the fame footing 
with thote of this country. Now if Ame- 
rica repealed thefe duties, and we did not, 
they could not be called countervailing, 
but new duties, and if they were taken off 
by America, this country was bound in 
honour, good faith, and policy, to do the 
fame, the more efpecially as a notice had 
been given to one of his maijefty’s fecreta- 
ries of ftate, that it was in contemplation 
of the American government to repeal 
them. 

Mr. Winpuam followed, and ufeda 
variety of arguments fimilar to thofe of 


Dr. Lawrence. He did not objec to the. 


bill; he only withed that official notice 
fhould be received by government that the 
duties-were repealed in America, before a 
iimilar mealure was adopted here. 

Mr. AppincTon {poke in favour of 
the bill, and replied to Mr. Windham. 
No one could look at the power of France 
with indifference, but, although it might 
excite our vigilance, it gave no room for 
any defpondency. He looked to fafety 
from the energy of the public mind, that 
great conftrvative of the conftitution ; 
otherwile that Coloflus might overthrow 
us. It was in the minds of the people 
that he felt a counterpoife to that power. 

The bill was then read a fecond time. 

Wednefday, March to. 

The houfe went into a committee of 
fupply, when the following refolutions 
were agreed to:——That 130,000 men be 
granted for the fea fervice for two lunar 
months, from the 26th of March. That 
481,0001 be granted as wages to tho’e 
men for the fame period 3 that 494,000l 
be granted for viétuals for the fame period ; 
780,000 for syear and tear of the fhips ; 
and 65,0001 for ordnance on board thefe 
veflels. 

Thurfday, March 11. 

The Exchequer Bills bill, and the In- 
demnity Qualification bill, were feverally 
read a thid time and paffed. 

Mr. SIMEON rofe, to move for leave 
to bring in a bill for diftinguifhing induf+ 
trious trom other paupers. He {tated that 
the nature of parithes was {0 varied and 
different, both in their extent and popula- 
tion, that nothing could be effeClual'y done 
for the.relief of the poor, uniels a clear 
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and folid fomndation was laid down for 
regulating the poor laws, and the accounts 
of the collectors of the poor’s rate. His ob- 
ject was toenable every parifh, if it fhould 
choofe fo to do, toexecute the exifting 
faws in a more effe€tual manner, and that 
the accounts of the overfeers of the poor 
thould be audited four times every year, 
after public notice fhould be given to that 
effect. After having enlarged upon thefe 
points, he concluded by moving for leave 
to brmg in a bill for the better diftinguith- 
ing and relief of induftrious parifh paupers, 
and for more effeftually regulating the 
accounts of overfters of the poor, and for 
the prefervation of the lives of adjudged 
baftards.—Leave given. 
Monday, March 15. 

Mr. ADDINGTON called the attention 
ef the houfe to the corn trade between 
England ard Ireland. He ftated, that 
the houfe muft be aware that this was a 
fabje& of the higheft importance, whether 
confidered in an abitract point of view, or 
im the more general light of national con- 
fideration. ‘The difference in the prices of 
grain in Ireland was great, but the differ- 
ence between thofe prices and thofe in 
England was prodigious. Laft year there 
had been frequent inftances where corn 
was double the price in Ireland that it was 
in this country. Having enlarged upon 
thefe points, he concluded by moving, 
that a committee be appointed to confider 
the fate of the corn trade between England 
and Ireland, and report their obiervations 
thereon to the houle.—-Acgreed to. 

The American Treaty bill was read a 
third time and paffed. 

Tuelday, March 16. 

Mr. W. SooTLE brought up a bill to 
yequire over'eers of the poor to keep regifters 
ef the feveral parifh children bound by 
them as apprentices. 

Mr. Fox rofe tor the purpofe of mo- 
ving a new writ for Vaviltock, in the room 
of lord John Rufiel, now duke of Bedford. 
In making this motion‘he felt impreffed by 
feelings to which he could {carce give ut- 
terance, when he confidered the character, 
the high merits, and the general efteein in 
whieh the late duke of Bedford was held. 
He was fure that the houfe would allow 
him to fay that a more dignified, exalted, 
and univerfally refpeéted nobleman, never 
exifted. He was aman of the mott found 
mind, profound judgment, and general 
knowledge, of which this country cou!d 
at any time boatt. ‘The whole tenor of 
his life had been to benefit his fellow-crea- 
turcs 3 amd if he had at any time failed, 
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the fault was not his own, but had ariiew 
from thofe caufes which were impervious 
to the fight of mortals. He did not with 
to dwell upon thof topics, they were 
equally painful to the houfe as to himéelf. 
The condué of his grace, as a member of 
the Jegiflative body of the kingdom, had 
been uniformly marked by firmnefs. He 
difliked violence and oppreflion ; but he 
had ever been the affertor of the privileges 
of the crown, the enactments of the legui- 
lature, and the Jaws of the country in 
general. To fay that he lamented him 
would be faying little; he had ever che- 
rifhed the highelt refpe&t and veneration 
for his charaéter, and viewing that cha- 
racter as one of the molt perfeé& in this 
fublunary world, he did fay, that he felt 
its lofs as one of the moft fevere which the 
country could experience. Mr. Fox con- 
cluded by moving, that a new writ be 
iffued for a burgeis to ferve in the prefent 
parliament for Tavittock, in the room of 
lord John Ruffel, now duke of Bedford. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Friday, March 19. 

Mr. AppINGTON rofe, purfuant to 
notice, to move for certain accounts rela- 
tive to the tax upon income. He moved, 
That there be laid before the houfe an ac- 
count of the grofs affefiment and nett pro- 
duce of the income tax for the year 1803. 
An account of the grofs aff-fiment for the 
year ending the sth of April, 1802, dif- 
tinguifhing the namber and amount of 
afi-fiments under 200] per annum—from 
200 to 500l—-fiom 500 to 1000l—from 
1000 to 2090! and upward ; and alfo the 
fevera! deductions made for children. An 
account of the amount of perfons and their 
income, as calculated from. the affetiments 
of 180%; and an account of the affeffments 
for 1$02, diltinguifhing England from 
Scotland, and diltinguifhing™ the feveral 
counties of England. Thefe accounts 
were feverally ordered. 

Mr. Jones was happy that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had moved for cer- 
tain accounts relative to the income tax, as 
thefé accounts would be got ready with 
greater expedition, than if they had been 
moved for by any other individual. He 
wifhed to know whether that right hons 
gen:leman meant to found any motion up- 
on thefe accounts ? 

Mr. ADDINGTON replied, that motions 
for production of accounts were always 
reguiarly tranfmitted to the clerks of the 
different offices, and he knew of no pre- 
ference whatever being given. From what 
had lately pafled upon the fubjeét of the 




















Income tax, he did expeét that the hon. 
gentleman would have acquicfced in_ what 
then appeared to be the general opinion of 
the houfe, namely, that no propoiition 
with refpeét to this tax fhould be brought 
forward uftil after what is commonly called 
the opening of the budget. He could af- 
fure the hon. gentleman, that whatever opi- 
nion he (Mr. Addington) might entertain, 
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St. DoMINGo. 

A LETTER from admiral Villaret, 
dated Feb. 10, from on board the Ocean, 
in the road of the Cape, gives an account 
of his voyage, and that they made Cape 
Samana in forty-fx days from their leav- 
ing Breft. On the 2d of Febiuary the 
divifion of general Rochambeau landed in 
the Bay of Mancenille. A mulatto named 
Sangos, exercifed the office of capiain of 
the port at the Cape, and went on board the 
Ocean. Inftead of confenting to pilot her 
into the Cape, he declared that the black 
general Chriftophe had ordered him to ac- 
quaint us, that the whites would be mal- 
facred, and the city fet on fire, the initant 
the f{quadron attempted the harbour, if the 
French refufed to wait the return of a cou- 
rier which he had fent to Touffaint Lou- 
verture. The French commanders thought 
that fo defperate a refolution could only 
have been infpired by fears injurious to the 
French government. The general in chief, 
Leclerc, wifhed to write to Chriftophe, to 
inform him of the friendly intentions of 
the fir coniul, and to attempt to bring 
him back to his duty, by explaining what 
was due to a foldier and a Frenchman. 
Enfign Lebrun was charged with this de- 
jicate miffion. ‘The captain of the port 
was kept on board, and the fleet ftood off 
and on. On the 4th, enfign Leb:un 
brought back the anfwer of general Chrif- 
tophe, containing an abfolate refufal to 
receive the army, and a pofitive refolution 
to burn the city, in cafe the French per- 
fitted. Chriftophe had formally declared 
that he would receive no ojders but ihole 
of Tovflaint. A deputation of the inha- 
bitants of the Cape went on board the 
Fiench admiral, begging him to defilt, as 
the city would otherwife be deftroyed. In 
the mean time, the twenty-four hours re- 
quefted for the anfwer of Touffaint elapfed; 
while all private accounts agreed, that he 
was in the city, or at leait in the neigh- 
bourhood, the nvilible fpring of all the 
movements that had taken place. The 
general in chief fent back the deputation, 
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that it was founded upon the moft mature 
deliberation, and that no proceeding of 
any aflembly, however refpectable, fhould 
deter him from the courfe he had refolved 
to purfue; he meant from laying before 
the houfe the refult of his deliberation, and 
allowing them to decide upon the queftion. 
{ To be continued. J 
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ordering the mayor to read to his fellow- 
citizens the proclamation of the firlt con- 
ful, and to explain to them the perfidious 
intentions of their chiefs. Cafar Tele- 
machus, a negro truly French, performed 
that duty with the moft heroic courage. 
From that moment it was neceflary for us 
to give up all hopes of faving the city, or 
permit the French laws and the honour of 
the government to be trampled under foot, 
On the fame day, the Syrene frigate brought 
intelligence of the fuccefsful difembarka- 
tion in the Bay of Mancenille, and the 
entry of the French troops into Fort Dau- 
phine. All the troops were embarked on 
board the frigates, boats, and canoes, and 
ftood in the night toward Limbe, but the 
calm prevented them from arriving during 
the night.—On the sth, in the morning, 
the divifion of frigaies had not arrived at 
its deftination, when difpatches were 
brought from general Rochambeau, re- 
fpeSting the expedition to Fort Dauphine. 
The blacks had oppofed the difembarkation 
in the Bay of Mancenille, crying, ¢ No 
French! no whites!’ at the fame time 
firing at the canoes.. On the fame day 
alarm guns, along the coaft, and the 
flames trom fome of the fettlements, plain- 
ly difclofed the defigns of the rebels. 
While the debarkation was going on from 
the frigates, two fhips were ordered to pre- 
fent themfelves at the entrance of the har- 
bour, to draw upon them the attention of 
the enemy. A fire of cannon and bombs 
was iminediately opened on thefe veflels. 
‘The approach of night obliged the fleet to 
retire trom the coaft, when the reflection 
from the horizon announced that the city 
avas on fire, and the French troops were 
obliged the whole night to witnefs this 
fcene, without being able to lend any af- 
fiitance.—-On the following day, the 
French admiral, taking advantage of the 
firit breeze, made for the harbour, order- 
ing all the fhips to tollow him. The forts 
were abandoned; and the fquadron an- 
chored) at the Mole without damage. The 
thips’ crews were immediately difembaiked. 
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The French troops arrived in time to fave ~ 
the lower part of the city. The French 
troops had taken poffeffion of ali the 
country between the Cape and Fort Dau- 
phine. 

General Leclerc, in his letter, dated 
Feb. 9, gives a detail of his operations 
fubfequent to his landing. At three in 
the afternoon of the 4th, he reached Port 
Margot. The difembarkation was effect- 
ed near that of Limbe. ‘The enemy had 
one battery, which played upon the french, 
but they landed without lofs. The ad- 
vanced guard reached the river at two 
o'clock. General Chriftophe was polted 
within half a league of them, at Morne- 
Englith ; general Hardy, with his divi- 
fion, moved to that point; at half a 
Jeague on the road to the Cape he met the 
incendiaries who had come to fet fire to 
the fettlements, General Leclere arrived 
with the advanced guard at the Cape, to 
put an end to the firing kept up between 
the troops difémbarked and the blacks. 
‘The rebels had {et fire to the Cape Town, 
by general Chritophe’s orders. . Two 
expeditions were ou their march for Port- 
de-Paix and the Mole. The Fiench ge- 
nerai had fent to Tovffaint his children, 
with the letter of the firft conful, and he 
had given him to underitand, that be 
would take it upon himfclf to receive his 
fubmiffion. 

ere 
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PROCLAMATION. 
The Fir Conful to the Inhabitants of 
St. Domingo. 
Paris, the 17th Brumaire. 
Inhabitants of St. Domingo, 

Whatever your origin, or your colour, 
you are all French, ,gou are all free, and 
ail equal before God, and before the re- 
public. France has been, like St. Do- 
mingoa, a prey to factions, torn by civil 
and foreign wars. But all bas changed ; 
2ll people have embraced the French, and 
have {worn to them peace and amity ;_all 
the French have embraced each other alfo, 
and have {worn to be all friends and bro- 
thers. Come alfo, embrace the French, 
and rejoice to fee again your friends, and 
your brothers of Europe. The govern- 
ment fends you the captain-general Le- 
clere; he has brought with him great 
forces for proteting you again your ene- 
mies, and againft the enemies of the re- 
public. If it be faid to you, Thefe forces 
are deftined to deprive you of your liber- 
ty :—anfwer, The republic will nor per- 
mit it to be taken away fromus. Rally 
around the captain-general. He brings 
you abundance and peace. Raliy all of 
you around him. Whoever fhall dare to 
feparate himfelf from the captain. general, 
will be a traitor to his country, and the 
indignation of, the republic will devour 

him as the fire devours your dried canes. 
(Signed) BONAPARTE. 


LAW REPORT. 


Court or Kinc’s BEncn, Feb. 24. 
Before Mr. Juftice Le Bianc and a Special 


Jury. 
Forfter v. Mellith. 

MR. Hovel opened the pleadings. He 
faid the declaration fated, that on the 28th 
of September, 1801, Efther Mellifh, the 
defendant, being then a femme fole, pro- 
mifed to marry Jofeph Forfter, the plaintiff, 
on the s2th of December, if the fhould 
then be alive and well, and he would exe- 
cute certain fettlements ; that fhe was, on 
the r2th of December, alive and weil, and 
that he was ready to execute thefe fettle- 
ments ; and that, notwithftanding, the 
refufed to fulfil her faid promife, ta his 
great damage. 

The attorney-general faid, he had the 
honour to appear for a young g=rtleman 
in a moft refpeétable fituation of life, and 
as refpe&table a character, who now com- 
plained of an injury the moft deeply af- 
feGting to the feelings for which it was 
poflible to apply to a court of jultice for 
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redrefs. He had been cut off from the 
enjoyment in marriage of a young lady, 
whofe affe&tions he believed that he pof- 
fefled—in whom his whole foul was ab- 
forbed—and in whom centered all his 
hopes of future happinefs. Mr. Forfter, 
born of refpeétable parents, had been re- 
gularly educated in the fcience of phyfic. 
Having attended the leCtures of the moft 
eminent profeffors for a confiderable num- 
ber of years, he had made fufficient pro- 
ficiency to enable him to praétice as a fur- 
geon; and in the year 1799, his friends 
advifed him to fettle fomewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. At 
that time Mr. Sands, who had carried on 
very extenfive bufinefs as a furgeon and 
apothecary at Highgate, was about to re- 
tire, and Mr. Forfter entered into a treaty 
to fucceed him. Conditions were agreed 
upon; the bufinefs was transferred to 
him ; he bought Mr. Sands’ houfe, and 
was received with the greaie(t favour by 
ali the neighbourhood. Soon after he met 
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the prefent defendant, mifs Efther ‘Mel- 
lih, a young lady of exquifite beauty, 
and the moft brilliant accomplifhments— 
a young lady whofe natural endowmenis 
had received all the culture and polith of 
the moft finifhed education ; whofe perfon 
and whofe mind we.e all that the fondeft 
lover could defire. ‘They were at firft 
mutually ftruck with each other, and an 
intimacy was formed between them. But 
for fome time fate was unpropitious to 
their loves, and it was not till the begin- 
ning of 1801, that the treaty was entered 
into, which was the fubjeét of the prefent 
a&ion. By hisconttant affiduities he then 
fucceeded in rendering himfelf acceptable 
in her eyes, and fhe on her part fhowed 
the greateft anxiety to fix his affections. 
They faw each other frequently, and when 
they found it impoffible to meet, they 
correfponded by leiter. At length the 
plighred her vows to him with the greateft 
folemnity, and betrothed herfelf as his fu 

ture wife. Mifs Mellith was the natural 
daughter of a man of very large fortune, 
who had left her about 10,000]. But the 
jury muft not fuppoie that the plaintiff 
had been aétuated hy interefted views. In 
the premium paid to Mr. Sands, in the 
purchafe money of his houfe, and in the 
fums of money he had fince expended in 


decorating it for the defendant’s ule, he 


had laid out above 5,oc01. He had not 
been driving a coarfe and felfi:h bargain. 
His perfon was elegant, his charaSter ir- 
reproachable, his income confiderable, and 
he was in every re{pect an adequate match 
for the young lady.—But though thefe 
were confiderations to have great weight, 
fle had overlooked them. She was ani- 
mated by love, not by prudence. Her 
letters warmly, though delicately, painted 
her paffion. The learned counfel difavow- 
ed all with to give her unnecefiary pain by 
reading thefe letters in open court, or to 
infinuate that any of their contents threw 
the leaft cloud upon her charefter. Un- 
lefs for inconftancy he believed her conduct 
to be unimpeachable, but duty required 
him to leave no honourable means untried 
to procure jultice for that man in whofe 
happinefs the had committed fuch havock, 
whom fbe had made the puppet of her ca- 
price and the butt of her petulance ; 
whom, expeéting the immediate cuimple- 
tion ot his withes, her waywerd conduét 
her pierced with grief and tunk in de- 
fpondency. The effeéts of wounded pride, 
and of injured Jove were but too well 
known ; and it would be proved by the 
witnefles that this unhappy young man 
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had been unable to fuftain the blow that 
had, been inflifted upon him; that his 
mind was difturbed, and his health ma- 
terially impaired. Her brothers (one of 
whom lived in Gray’s-inn, and the other 
was a tanner in the Borough of South- 
wark) had been at firft averfe to the 
match : but their confent had been obtain- 
ed, the marriage-clothes had been bought, 
and the day appointed for the ceremony. 
Mr. attorney now proceeded to read the 
letters. He began with one dated the 26th 
of May, 1801. In this, mifs Mellith 
(who was then living near Highgate, with 
Mrs. Gowland, her filter, apologifes to 
Mr. Forfter, for refufing to meet him at 
fome place where he withed for an affigna- 
tion. She fays, ‘I am perhaps too {cru- 
pulous, but you will allow that I err on 
the fafe fide. There is a word cailed pro- 
priety, to which women cannot be over 
attentive ; and I am convinced that many 
innocent characters, for want of a little 
prudence, are taiuted by the foul breath 
of fcandal. However, if you will men- 
tion any road near town, noi too public, 
I will meet you there in a hackney coach. 
I will pretend that I am going to vifit a 
friend, and will bring Wheeler (ber maid) 
along with me. 1 do not approve of this 
plan, but I can think of no other.’ In 
the next, dated May 30, fhe favs, ‘I 
have received a letter for you, dictated by 
my brothers ; but T will nor fend it, and 
IT told them fo. I hope, when they fee 
that ail my happinefs depends upon vouy 
they will not object to our union. Pray 
do not blame me for not feeing you 
to night; you know my charaéter is at 
ftake. May heaven promote our withes 
while they are good and honourable.” Tn 
the third fhe odferves-—* My brother Sain 
has promifed to enquire into your charac- 
ter and circomitances, and I truit he will 
at length withdraw his oppofition. All 
that I fear is, that you are led away by an 
idea that my fortune is large. Indeed itis 
not. I with it were, I fhould more wil- 
lingly bettow it upon you. 1 hops you 
will bear wich patience the temper of my 
brothers. I my never fe you again, 
but you fhail always retain the elteem and 
friendhhip of the unfortunate Either Mel~ 
lith.” Many letters, Mr. attorney faid, 
pafled between them in the fame file, 
when fuddenly all intercourfe was fuf. 
pended between thent. What a ftrange 
caprice! She was immediately after anxi- 
ous to jure him back, and pretended that 
this was merely a pretext tor dimiffing 
him.—This interruption was yccationed 
e 
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by a letter, dated Auguft 7, in the fol- 
lowing terms :—* Sir, the ftatement of 
vour affairs, given into Mr. Vaux, turn- 
ing out to be falfe, Iam induced to liften 
to the advice of my friends, on a point on 
which I think myfelf incompetent to de- 
cide; and, conformably to their wifhes, 
Tdefire that the conhe&tion between us 
may drop entirely. With every good 
wih for your welfare, I remain your 
obedient fervant, E. M.’-—She had re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, which gave 
her great uneafinefs, and fhe had cut with 
him from fuppofing that he was the au- 
thor of it. On the 18th of Auguft, the 
wrote to her confidential friend, mifs 
Swaine, faying—‘ I fend you the anony- 
mous letter. Ido not think it right to do 
fo myfelf, but I think you might fhow it 
to him, as if from me, and let him know 
that this was the only caufe of my difplea- 
fure. I likewife fend you inclofed a Jet- 
ter for him. If your father and mother 
approve of it, I beg you will wafer it and 
deliver it to him. If I can bring him 


round again, T am determined to marry 
him in {pite of my friends. I truft to your 
father forthe fettlements. But I am afraid 
I thali have no occafion for his affiftance. 
As you fay, ‘I kicked the bucket too 
violently. How could I be fiich a foo! !” 
Upon this Mr. Potter felt and expreffed 


confiderable refentment. In a letter to 
him, dated Augutt 22, the fays, ‘ Though 
you are unfeeling and unjuft, fill I an- 
fwer you. 1 confefs that my conje&tures 
with regard to the anonymous writer were 
wrong: but ftill I do not deferve your 
reproaches, and I thus feel lefs feverely 
the itings which they are meant to con- 
vey. ‘To fay I am forry for the uneafinefs 
T have occationed you is all that remains 
tor me to do, unlefs you would with your 
letters to be returned.” Afterward, by 
mifs Swaine’s good offices, a perfect re- 
conciliation was effe€ted, and the tender- 
nefs of both parties was revived. Still, 
however, mifs Mellith interpofed unne- 
ceflary delays, and now living at a con- 
fiderable diftance from Highgate, engroff- 
ed more of Mr. Forfter’s time than a pros 
feffional man could poflibly {pare. Vexed 
and impatient, he wrote to her, faying 
that, unabie to bear her difdain any longer, 
he had refolved to fly to a torcign coun- 
try, where her image might be banifhed 
from his bofom. On the 28th of Septem- 
ber, he ‘received the following aniwer ; 
“Tt is ufelefs to lament, as it is impofhble 
to recal any part of my injurious conduét. 
‘To diftrets you was very far from my 
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thoughts. I was kept back by the tor- 
turing certainty that in becoming yours f 
fhall lofe all my dear relations as com- 
pletely as if they were feparated from me 
by the hand of death. You fay your 
happinefs is ftill in my power. The fin- 
cerity of this declaration will foon be put 
to the teft. I beg leave to inform you, 
that if yon do not agree to the fettlements 
as propofed by Mr. Swaine, I now write 
to you for the laft time. But if you hail 
execute them agreeably to his direftions, 
it is my pofitive and fixed refolution on 
Saturday, December 12, to forfake my 
relations for the proteétion which you of- 
fer me. If you are not aétuated by ho- 
nourable motives, may the Almighty take 
me to himfelf before I follow you to the 
altar. If you love meas you fay, I pray 
heaven to prolong our lives, and to guide 
us in the path on which we are about to 
enter.” On the fame day, fhe wrote her 
friend, Mr. Swaine, of the manner in 
which fhe wifhed her fortune to be fettled. 
The next letter read was to her friend, 
mifs Mary Swaine, whom fhe addrefles 
under her nic-name. * My dear Paul- 
frizzle, (fays the) I have had a delightful 
game at romps with captain William Low- 
ther. If I am to marry a certain perfon, 
I muft come to town immediately to buy 
the marriage things. Mrs. Lowther has 
afked me to go with her for a month to 
Brighton, but I have fcarcely time, though 
it is a: month to the time of my marriage. 
You know I was determined not to have 
a bed-fellow till the warm weather was 
gone, and you will allow I was in the 
right.” In another, dated October 3, fhe 
fays, * Forfter agrees to every thing I afk, 
and would confent to the fettlements being 
fill jefs in his favour if I were to defire it ° 
In one to himfelf, dated November 10, 
* Yefterday your fervant brought me your 
miniature. I wifh that mifs Mary Swaine 
may be allowed to go with us to Bath ; 
I have fent you a ring the fize of my 
finger.” The next was likewife to him, 
and here fhe fays, ‘ Laft night we fat up 
romping tillone. My bed-room door was 
broke, and I was obliged to change my 
quarters for the night. Are you not a- 
fraid to take fuch a mad-cap into your 
houfe? I muft tell you how it was. I had 
fnatched a piece of paper the two mils 
———'s we reading, and put it into my 
pocket; they infifted upon recovering it, 
and in the ruggle, to my unfpeakabie 
confufion, down dropped your piéture on 
the floor." Mr. Forfter was no doubt de- 
lighted to find her in fuch fpirits on the 
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eve of her nuptials... We little know what 
may befal us. ‘Without the leaft fymptom 
of change, or notice of impending cala- 
mity, he was in a few days plunged into 
the depth of defpair. He received the fol- 
Jowing letter, dated Friday, November 
27: * Sir, the treatment I have lately ex- 
perienced has brought back all my former 
objections with redoubled force. I am 
more than ever averfe to your offers, and 
it is my unequivocal determination, un- 
biafled by any one, to decline the connec- 
tion. Your humble fervant, E. M.’ She 
does not, fhe dared not alledge what the 
bad treatment had been.—-She knew that 
his treatment had ever been kind, his af- 
fefions warm, and his intentions honour- 
able. It would appear that this letter had 
not been conveyed in the ordinary way ; 
that it was intended as a legal notice, and 
that the lady did not delay many hours to 
retain counfel. Her ficklenefs was not 
without examples, but in few had the re- 
volution been fo fuddenly effe&ted. She 
had been writing that fhe doated on his 
miniature, that fhe looked upon it with 
infatiabie defire; that fhe gazed upon it 
till fhe was incapable of diftinguithing dif- 
ferent objects, and in four days the was 
in a lawyer’s confultation room. The 
manner in which fhe addreffed her friend 
fhowed her fang froid. ‘ Dear Mary,’ 
fays the, having declined Mr. Fortter’s 
propofals, ‘ I have to beg that you will not 
proceed any further in the preparations. 
I am forry to hear your mother is ailing, 
but hope foon to hear good accounts of 
her.’ As if nothing had paffed but pro- 
pofals! Mr, Forfter was as certain of pof- 
ieffing her perfon as if he had been marri- 
ed in the morning, and eagerly expeéted 
the hour of happinefs. Although the man 
was unexceptionable, and had been uni- 
verfally efteemed, it muft naturally now 
be fuppoled that he had been guilty of 
fome ftrarge and myfterious wickednefs. 
The world mutt believe that the lady had 
a ftrong though a fecret caufe for her con- 
duét. Compenfation to the plaintiff was 
impoffible—but it was the duty of the 
jury to fet him right in the eftimation of 
the world, by fhowing that, after a ftrié& 
fcrutiny, they were convinced he had aét- 
ed with honour, and had fuffered unde- 
fervedly. 

.Miis M. Swaine, the firft witnefs, 
ftared at great length all the knew about 
the intercourfe between the parties. The 
hand-writing of the letters being proved, 
they were then read. On her crofs-ex- 
amination, fhe allowed that the had given 
facilities to the clandeftine correfpondence 
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between the lovers. While mifs Mellith 
was living at Mrs. Gowland’s, her friends 
were ignorant of her intercourfe with 
Forfter, and would have difapproved it. 
She ufed to fhow Forlicr paflages from her 
friend’s letters, which were written in 
confidence ; but the did not communicate 
to him her own letters before fhe difpatchs 
ed them., The letters of mifs Mellith, 
which had been read, had been taken from 
her by her father after the ation was 
brought. She did not think of burning 
thei upon her friendfhip with the writer 
cooling. She had pleaded Forfter’s caufe 
with all her ability. i 

Mr. Price, an attorney, faid, he had 
treated for the plaintiff with Sands ; a pre- 
mium of 1600] was given, the bufinels 
being worth between 800] and gool, and 
taken at two yeare purchafe. Forfter is 
held in the firft eftimation in his profeffion, 
and has great and increafing practice.. He 
is received as a gentleman into all the firft 
families in the diftriSt, and is uncommonly 
_agreeable and well-behaved. In witnefs” 
opinion he was an abundantly good raatch 
for mifs Mellifh. Mr. Price was going 
on to fay, that he had been very poorly of 
late, when this evidence was objected to. 

Mr. Garrow afked, whether he had not 
been fo poorly as to be owing him (the 
witne{s) 1700] ?—-A. He does. 

Mr. Swaine ftated, that mifs Mellith 
had 13000] in the 3 per cents. In Nos 
vember fhe gave him a warrant of attorney 
to fell out 300], for the purpofe of buying 
the marriage clothes. He was intrufted 
by her to fuperintend the drawing of the 
fettlements, and the plaintiff readily con- 
fented that one half of her fortune fhould 
be fettled upon herfelf. He faw her bro- 
thers at Gray’s-inn coffee-houfe, and come 
municated to them all the proceedings 
which had taken place. .On the 25th of 
November, mifs Mellith was at his houfe, 
when the feemed firmly refolved to carry 
the match into effeét 

Mr. Thornton gave an account of the 
plaintiff’s family, whofe father had been 
one of his tenants in Yorkfhire ; and Mr, 
Sands declared his income, from the prac- 
tice to which he had been introduced by 
the plaintiff, to be about nine hundred 
pounds a year. 

Mr. Ertkine then began an able fpeech 
of three hours in behalf of the defendant. 
He faid there was no doubt that the un- 
fortunate young lady for whom he was 
counfel had given a promife to marry the 
plaintiff. The quettion was not, whether 
the promife exifted, but whether it was 
not more honoured in the breach than the 
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obfervance? The law of England was pe- 
culiarly delicate upon the fubjeé&t of mar- 
riage. All other contraéts funk into in- 
fignificance, compared with this ; and the 
Jaw therefore viewed it in a very different 
light. In trania&ions concerning pro- 
perty, parties arrived at the years of dif- 
cretion were always bound by their aéts : 
but not only were marriage contracts not 
only not uniformly binding, but to enter 
into them without the confent of parents 
was often highly penal. Though there 
was-a period fixed in this and every other 
coun'ry for maturity, yet it could not be 
faid that the very moment children touch- 
ed upon the age of twenty-one, they fhould 
be entirely at their own difpofal. The 
jury were to confider whether the plaintiff 
had not entrapped a young creature into 
a void promife by unmanly arts. They 
would fee it he had had no regard to thefe 
miferable three per cents.; if he had al- 
ways burned with the conftant flame of a 
lover; if, from the moment the dart was 
fixed in his heart, he had thought of no 
other objeét, and turned his whele foul to 
the henourable fulfilment of his views. 
When all thefe things appeared, in money 
he muft be paid for his fufferings ; fince 
this was the confolation his delicate mind 
required ; fince, failing to acquire his for- 
tone at the altar by marriage, he longed for 
a flice of it at Weftminfter-hall. But how 
would they treat him if it appeared that, ha- 
ving no affeétion for her, he had {ported 
with her feelings ; that he had tempted her 
into dangerous couries, not to feduce her, 
for that was not his purpofe, but, prepara- 
tory to a molt diabolical fcheme, to alarm 
her for her reputation ; that he actually car- 
ried this icheme into effe&t ; that he bafely 
frightened her with the threat of leaving 
the country ; and that, in a moment of 
agitation, he had furprifed her into this 
promife. Mr. Erikine then began a rea- 
toned detail of the different tranfaétions. 
His firt object was to fhow that the plain- 
tiff, atter having folemnly promifed to the 
defendant's relations to difcontinue his ad- 
dreffes, had courted her clandeftinely. He 
here chiefly relied upon the anfwer of the 
plaintiff to a letter from Mr. Samuel Mel- 
ith, wrote in the autumn of 1800, re- 
quiring bim to give upall thoughts of his 
fifter. Mir. Forfter fays, that he would 
pay the requifition all due regard. Had 
he boldly avowed his intentions, and faid, 
that as the lady had now reached the age 
ef twenty-one, and was miftiefs of her 
aétions, he was determined to do every 
thing that he could, as a man of honour, 
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to gain her hand, ftill allowing her the 
benefit of the advice of her friends, the 
Jearned gentleman allowed his conduét 
would have been laudable. He fhould not 
find fault with a man, without a penny in 
his pocket, aéting fo toward a child of his 
own. But for the plaintiff, after having 
laid the lady's relations afleep, and de- 
prived her of ber natural guardians, {till 
to profecute his addreffes by ftealth, was 
a degree of meannefs which language 
could fearcely exprefs.—However, Mr. 
Forfter imagined there was nothing to be 
done here at prefent, again abufing the 
facred name of love, thought it right to be 
looking out for another good thing. Dur- 
ing this interregnum of his paffion for mifs 
Mellith, he went and paid his addreffes to 
a mifs Pooley, of whofe father he borrow- 
ed 1700]. He had been received into the 
family for fome time as the declared fuitor 
of the young lady, and the day for the 
nuptials was about to be fixed; when 
Mr. Pooley told him all the fortune he 
could give his daughter would be, to 
chalk off the debt which her future huf- 
band owed him. Whether the doftor had 
or had not taken any of his cooling me- 
dicines, he did not know, but this he 
knew, that the doStor inftantly grew cold, 
and ina few days a rupture enfued. Be- 
ing again at liberty, he thought he would 
try his hand once more at mifs Mellith, 
who was then on a vifit to her fifter, Mis. 
Gowland. He told her that all the while 
of his late courthhip, his affe&tions had 
been irrevocably fixed upon her. For this 
indelicacy the had the good fenfe to rebuke 
him. She afked him, what fecurity the 
had for his fincerity, when he avowed he 
had lately been hypocritically and difin- 
genuonfy making the fame profeffions to 
another ? Mr. Erfkine read a letter from 
him, dated April 3, 1801, in which he 
fays—* In open defiance of you and your 
relations, I am determined to renew my 
addreffes. I hope your fentiments are not 
altered ; mine are unalterable. I feel for 
vou the moft fincere and ardent affection. 
The firft moment I faw you, you made 
an impreffion upon my heart, and, while 
my heart beats, never will that impreffion 
be obliterated. However appearance may 
have been againft me, I have ever been 
truly yours.” What credit was to be 
given to the candour of this man ? What 
refpeét was to be fhown to wounded fenfi- 
bility? Mr. Erfkine now came te what 
he confidered one of the ftrongeft paris of 
his cafe; that the plaintiff had feduced 
mifs Mellith into improper fituations. He 
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dwelt upon it long, and read an immenfe 
number of the plaintiff's love letters in 
fupport of his reafonings. In thefe he 
recommends * fecrecy’ again and again ; 
he calls Mrs. Gowland, ‘ the old Argus ;” 
he defires mils Mellith to inclofe his letters 
to Mr. Wetherell, of New Bond-ftreet, a 
friend of his; he anxioufly warns her a- 
gainft premature difcovery ; he prays that 
Mrs. Go vland were dumb as well as deaf, 
adding, that her filence would be of the 
moft effential benefit to fociety. He pref- 
fes her to agree to an affignation, urging, 
that abfence was to him ‘ purgatory ;° 
(Mr. E. faid, this fmelt of the thop) ; he 
propofes Mr. Wethereil’s, in Bond-itieet, 
where fhe would be politely fhown up 
ftairs by mifs W. and fee no one elfe, the 
corner of Bolton-{treet, Oxford - road, 
Kenfington-gardens, &c. He protetts eve- 
ry attempt to meet her to be, in his eyes, 
an aét of virtue, which mutt be highly 
pleafing in the fight of heaven. Being 
furrounded by thofe who were keenly in 
his intereft, and being without the acvice 
of a fingle relative or real friend, fhe had 
fometimes met him imprudently, and 
though from interefted motives he refrain- 
ed from sil plans upon her virtue, as foon 
as he thought fhe was caught in his toils, 
he proceeded to make the moft ungenerous 
ufe of her ill placed partiality. On the 3d 


of Auguft, the received this anonymous 
Jetter, which the read with indignation and 
horror :—* Dear madam, from motives of 
friendfhip I am induced to inform you, 
that attempts are making to deftroy your 


charafter. As your fincere friend, I 
would advife you to put an end to them 
as foon as poflible. You have gone too 
far to retreat with honour. It is publicly 
known that you have had meetings curing 
the night at Mrs. Gowiand’s, in Bond- 
ftreet, andin Lincoln’s-inn. This is the 
talk of the whole weft end of the town. 
It itis in your power, initantly filence it 
by marrying Mr. Fofter. Putting off 
longer will only enable your brother to 
countera& your {chemes, and to deprive 
you of all opportunity to retrieve your 
repotation. Hatten and have courage: 
thus concludes a friend who for the pre- 
fent conceal her name.” 

In anfwer to a queftion if he could 
make this letter evidence, yes, he fhould 
render it indifputable evidence ; he fhould 
prove that it was not only ient by the 
plaintiff, but that it was in his own hand- 
writing. He had difguifed his hand to 
Jook in fome meafure like a woman’s ; 
bur not fo that it might not be eafily de- 
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te@ted. The artifice was as ¢clumly as it 
was unprincipled. Witneffes of undoubt- 
ed veracity would fwear to their belief, 
and if a doubt fhould be made the law 
would allow a comparifon. The lady 
herfelf, it was already in evidence, in- 
ftantly perceived the fraud, and with be- 
coming fpirit refented it. He writes, to 
be fure, ‘ the anonymous letter L- utterly 
deny and difclaim. If the auther is a 
friend of mine, ftill I abhor and deteft 
him.” But would not any who was ca- 
pable of this trick be capable of denying 
it? And who fhould know what meetings 
had taken place, except the only man 
who had been privy to them? If mifs 
Mellith had perfifted in her refolution of 
difmiffing bim now, the world would 
have applauded, aad the Jaw would have 
protected her. She had indeed renewed 
her promifes, but the original fraud would 
ftili have its full effect in rendering them 
void, and he had afterward added what 
of itfelf would be fufficient. Mr. Erf- 
kine, laft of all, dwelt upon the plaintiff's 
ftratagem to terrify the lady, by perfuad- 
ing her that he was about to leave the 
kingdom. By one of his letters he fully 
proved, that the plaintiff held out this 
threat ; he maintained that this was the 
only caufe of the defendant’s reluétanr 
compliance, and that as the plaintiff was 
evidently infincere, the promife he had 
thus extorted was null. He denied that 
Mr. Forfter was an adequate match for 
mifs Meilifh. Every thilling he had paid 
to Mr, Sands be had borrowed from his 
friends, and except by this lady's fortune 
he had no hope of being able to repay 
them. Becauie he lived in Mr. Sand’s 
houfe, did it follow that he had Mr. 
Sand’s bufinefs ? If the ateorney-general 
were to leave his chambers, as he foon 
might, on being raifed to a higher dignity 
in the law, would the bag of his fucceffor 
be thus loaded with briefs? How would 
he look to a young man coming to afk 
his daughter in marriage who fhould fay, 
Sir, I have got fir Edward Law's cham- 
bers, and confequently his praétice ? 
Having then fummed up his various ar- 
guments with great ability, Mr. Erfkine 
intreated the jury to confider a quettion 
of what moment they were about to de- 
cide. It was nothing lefs, than whether 
the fyftem of fortune hunting was to be 
legalifed and encouraged in courts of juf- 
tice ; whether rewards were to be held out 
to thofe who flirred up young women to 
difregard the advice of their relatives and 
the dictates of prudence; whether mar- 
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riage, the fource of all that is dignified 
in our nation, was to be erected into an 
engine to promote the unprincipled 
{chemes of needy adventurers ? 

The firft witnefs was Mr. Pooley, He 
faid, that the plaintiff declared himfelf a 
fuitor to his daughter in O&tober 1800. 
He protelied that he had fallen in love 
with her at firft fight, and that fhe was 
the only woman with whom he could be 
happy. His courthhip was notorious to 
ali the inhabitants of Highgate. He ewed 
the witnefs 1700], and being reproved for 
his extravagance, a coldne{s enlued, which 
ended in a rupture. 

Mr. Samuel Mellifh was then called, 
and was kept in the witnefs-box nearly 
two hours. He gave a circumftantial ac- 
count of all that had happened in the fa- 
mily with regard to this affair, from Au- 
guilt 1800, till December 1803; of the 
various meetings he had with the plaintiff, 
and ail the means they had ufed to coun- 
terwork his fchemes. He proved the 
hand-writing of an immen{e number of 
Forfter’s letters, which weie read, and 
though they contained the paffages cited, 
ceriainly did not of themfelves convey a 
contemptible idea, either of the writer’s 
head or heart. Being fhown the anony- 
mous letter, he faid, he had examined it 
with great cave, and that he had not the 
leatt particle of doubt that it was the hand- 
writing of the plaintiff. Other witneffes 
were afterward called, in corroboration of 
his evidence upon this point. 

Several witnefles were called and fworn, 
who difbeiieved the letter to have been 
written by Mr. Forfter. 

To difprove their evidence, Mr. Erf- 
kine examined Mr. Colebach, the infpec- 
tor of the franks at the Poft-office, the 
duties of who‘e fituation peculiarly enabled 
him to deteét forgeries, and dillinguifh a 
difguifed from an ordinary flowing hand- 
writing. He faid, that in comparing the 
anonymous letter with: the other letters 
proved to hive been written by the plain- 
tiff, he had no doubt but it had alfo been 
written by him: he pointed out a fimila- 
rity in a variety of letters. 

Mr. Ertkine addreffed the jury for the 
purpofe of obferving upon the evidence 
given by the plaintiff, to contradict the 
proof of the anonymous letter having been 
written by the plaintiff. 

The attorney-general replied at great 
length, and defended the plaintiff trom 
the afperfions which had been caft on his 
character—=jultified mifs Swain for her en- 
deavours to promote the marriage of her 
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{chool-fellow with the objeé of her love 
contended, that the plaintiff's ftratagems 
to obtain interviews with the defendant 
were neither difhonourable, or unufual 
with regard to a loyer who was denied 
accefs to his miftrefs by the vigilance of 
an old duenna=that the evidence of the 
plaintiff's having wrote the anonymous 
letter, was of too doubtful a nature to 
authorize a conclufion to his prejudice ; 
in faét, that thofe who were his intimate 
acquaintance were more likely to form an 
accurate judgment upon the fubje& than 
My. Mellith, who was lifted as his foe, 
or the infpecior of franks, whofe ufual 
obfervations were merely confined to the 
fuperf{criptions of letters. He maintained, 
that the defendant having folemnly 
pledged herfelf to the marriage, was not 
juftified from any treatment on the part of 
the plaintiff to violate her céntraét. 

Mr. juttice Le Blanc ftated to the jury 
the nature of the aétion, obferving, though 
it was one which was fcidom brought by 
aman againft a woman, was maintain- 
able on the ground, that the party com- 
plaining was deprived by the condu& of 
the detendant of his profpests of a future 
eftablifhment. The quefticn was, firft, 
whether the plaintiff was in 2 fitwation te 
demand a compenfation ; and, fecondly, 
if he was, what fhould be its amount. 
His lordfhip defcribed the relative fituation 
of the parties, and took a review of all 
the circumitances of the cafe down to that 
of the anonymous letter. If the jury 
were of opinion that letter was wrote by 
the p'aintiff, they would have nothing 
more to confider, becaufe certainly a man 
who had had recourfe to fuch an artifice, 
was not entitled to recover. If they were 
fatisfied he had not written it, they would 
then determine what damages he had a 
right to receive from the party by whofe 
caprice he had fuftained an injury. 

The jury retired, and in about a quar- 
ter of an hour returned with a verdiét for 
the plaintiff—damages ool. 


Court or Excuequer, March 5. 
Before the Lard Chief Baron and a Spe- 
cial Jury. 

His majefty’s Attorney general, v. John 
Gregory. 

THE counfel on the part of the crown 
ftated to the curt and jury, that this pro- 
fecution was commenced by order of his 
majetty’s commiffioners of the ftamp du- 
ties, to recoverof the defendant penalties 
to the amount of gool for a too common 
and injurious fraud upon the revenue, of 
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eiving receipts upon unftamped paper.— 
That the defendant was a potatoe mer- 
chant, refiding in Crifpin-ftreet, Spital- 
fields, where he carried on an extenfive 
trade. That he had confiderable dealings 
with the witnefs whom he fhould call to 
prove the cafe. That the information 
contained thirty-two counts for various 
offences, fixteen of which were for giving 
receipts on payment of money upon un- 
ftamped paper, whereby the defendant 
had forfeited for each offence the fum of 
rol, and the other fixteen for penalties of 
gol each, incurred by the defendant for a 
fraudulent contrivance to evade the ufe of 
ftamps. ‘That one mode, among others, 
adopted by the defendant in giving thefe 
receipts, was what is too commonly ufed 
by moft tradefmen at the foot of their fhop 
bills for goods, namely, writing the word 
* Cath’ oppofite the {um paid, and which 
the defendant had often done. But he 
had recourfe to another ingenious device, 
which he fuppofed would fecure himfelf 
from any penalty, if his cuftomers were 
fatisfied to accept fuch receipts, namely, 
by writing.—-The day of the month and 





ON Thurfday, March 18, there was a 
very numerous meeting of the livery of 
London, aflembled in common hail, at 
Guildhall, in order to take into confdera- 
tion the propriety of petitioning for the 
repeal of the Income tax. 

The lord mayor, in a fhort fpeech, in- 
formed the livery of the reafons which had 
induced him to convene the meeting, 
which he had done at the requifition of 
thirty-one of their number. He expreffed 
his readinefs at all times to obey the withes 
of the livery.—The requilition being 
read, 

Mr. Travers came forward, and ad- 
dreffed his fellow-citizens. He faid, he 
fhould have the honour of propofing feve- 
ral refolutions to them for their accept - 
ance, which refpected the purpofe for 
which they were met, the repeal of the 
income tax: a tax which in its nature 
was both partial and oppreflive, and wert 
to ftrike at the very exiftence of the con- 
ftitution. It had been faid that fome mo- 
difications were to be adopted by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, to render it 
lefs odious ; but be withed them to re- 
member, that however a pill might be 
gilded, it ftil! remained a pill. The tax 
went to eltablifh a fort of inguifition, in 
the manner of the Spanith inquifiton, 
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the year, on which the money was paid, 
and the letters A. B. C. at the foot of his 
bills of parcels, which he delivered to his 
cuftomers as a difcharge for the fam paid. 

Two witnefles were called who proved 
the payment of the money to the defens 
dant, and his hand writing to the feveral 
pieces of paper which he delivered as re- 
ceipts, whereupon his counfel on his be- 
half faid the cafe was fo fully made out, 
that he would not trouble his lordfhip and 
the gentlemen of the jury, and requefted 
the counfel for the crown to accept a ver= 
dié& for fuch penalties as would be a leffon 
to the defendant in future, and others — 
guilty of fimilar pra€tices. It was there- 
fore agreed, under the dire&tion of the 
chief baron, to take a verdi& for penalties 
to the amount of 160l, which his lordthip 
faid he hoped would operate as a caution 
to others who were in the habit of de- 
frauding the receipt duty, and he trufted 
they would {not in future fubjeét them- 
{elves to fuch heavy penalties for fo trifling 
a fum, and which moreover they had a 
right by law to charge to their cuftomers. 


N HALL. 


and was repugnant to the true principles 
of religion, as it tended to make perfons, 
rather than expofe their circumftances, 
commit a crime which was offenfive in the 
eyes of God, that of perjury, which they 
were in fome inftances induced to, in or- 
der to avoid the deftru€&tive oppreffion of 
the meafure. He then moved the fir 
refolution. 

Mr. Waithman feconded the motion. 
He condemned in the ftrongeft terms the 
tax, which he denominated one of the 
moft difgraceful that had ever been im- 
pofed upon the people. 

Mr. alderman Curtis defended himfelf 
from any blame which might attach to 
him for his condué& in giving the tax his 
fupport. He confidered that minifters 
were then entitled to fupport on account 
of the threatened invafion from France, 
and as they were obliged to raife the 
means to carry on the war, he thought 
this manner the leatt obnoxious of any 
that might be propofed. At preient he 
thought different, and confidered the tax 
as oppreffive, 

Mr. alderman Anderfon expreffed his 
happinefs in meeting the withes of his 
conttituents, and would give the petition 
all the affifance in his power. 

Mr. alderman Coombe came forward 
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amid reiterated burfts of applaufe. He 
profeffed himfelf to have been decidedly 
againit the tax when it was firit propofed, 
and was ftill in the fame mind. 

Mr. alderman Skinner condemned the 
tax, as the moft partial, and oppreffive 
which had been fuggefted for many years : 
and expreffed his determination to ufe 
every means in his power to procure a re- 

al. 

The refolutions were then feverally put 
and carried. ‘The petition was read; af- 
ter which, Mr. Perring, nephew to al- 
derman Perring, came forward and pro- 

fed an amendment to the petition. The 
fubftance of the amendment went to ftate, 


HISTORICAL 


FEBRUARY 27. 

HIS majeity held a council at Bucking- 
ham houfe on Thurfday. The recorder 
attended with the report of. the convicts 
under fentence of death in January feffion, 
when his majefty was pleafed to order 
their fentence to be changed to that of 
tran{portation. 

On Thurfday the feffion ended at the 
Old Bailey, when fentence of death was 
pafled on W. Mafor, J. Jones, W. 
Bean, J. H. Cafhman, J. Partey, F. Ser- 
difield, S. Smith, T. Brown, W. Dug- 
gan, J. Condon, W. Ogle, A. Watfon, 
M. Denham, J. Huls, and W. Richard- 
fon. Twenty-one were ordered to be 
tranfported for the term of feven years. — 
1. Davies and J. Jones were ordered to be 


tran{ported for 14 years.—Eleven to be . 


imprifoned in the houfe of correétion at 
Clerkenwell. - Eleven to be imprifoned in 
Newgate. Seven to be publicly whipped. 
Ten to be privately whipped ; and three 
to pay a fine of ss and be difcharged.—— 
The feffions were adjourned until Wed- 
neflay the 28th of April. 

Letters from Dublin, of the 16th, 
give an account of the liberation of James 
Napper Tandy. He was brought from 
Lifford to Wicklow, circuitoufly, in a 
chaile and four, efcorted by a guard of 
cavalry, avoiding ail the large towns, the 
better to evade public notice. They tra- 
velled principally in the night, He ar- 
rived at Wicklow on the sgth, and was 
to embark next day, on board the Lovely 
Peggy, captain Harris, for Bourdeaux. 

Marcu 4. 

On Sunday morning, about fix o'clock, 
died Mr. Jolitfe, am. Pp. for Petertield, 
His death was owing to an accident. Mr. 
Joliffe had been for a long time previoutly 
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that the tax was odious and oppreflive, 
and not to be endured ; but that the |i- 
very of London, confiding in the kind- 
nefs of the houfe, trufted it would be re- 
pealed as foon as the definitive treaty 
fhould be figned. The amendment was 
rejeSted by the meeting, and the petition 
fubmitted by Mr. Travers, praying for 
an immediate repeal, was carried unani- 
moufly. 

The thanks of the meeting were then 
voted to the lord mayor, who returned 
thanks in a neat fpeech. The thanks of 
the meeting were alfo voted to Mr. Tra- 
vers and Mr. Waithman, and the meet- 
ing broke up. 


CHRONICLE. 


employed in infpecting fome improvements 
on his eftate at Miftham, in Surry. On 
Friday fe’nnight he went into a field ad- 
joming the houfe, where a number of Ja- 
bourers were employed in digging ; while 
walking, not obferving a pit near, be fell 
in, and unfortunately broke the {pine of 
his back, and fra&tured his fkul! in feve- 
ral places. He lay a fhort time in that 
fituation ; but affiftance being near, he 
was conveyed to his houfe, where, aiter 
languifhing in extreme torture until Sun- 
day, he expired. 
MARCH 5. 

A redu@tion has taken place in the price 
of hackney coach fares. On Thuriday 
the gth init. the additional fixpence now 
allowed on every 2s on account of the 
price of oats, is to ceafe. 

The anniverfary of the Marine Society 
yelterday was attended by upward of three 
hundred perfons. Several liberal dona- 
tions to this moft excellent and truly pa- 
triotic inttitution were made on the occa- 
fion, and in the whole near eight hundred 
pounds were colleéted.—-Lord Romney 
prefided. 

A melancholy aceident happened lait 
night in a ftreet called Perkins’ Rent, 
Weltminfer. A large old houfe, inha- 
bited by a number of poor families, fud- 
denly tell in, about half paft ten o'clock, 
with a horrible crath, which, at that full 
hour, was heard at a great diftance.—- 
The unfortunate heings who were thus 
buried alive, it appeared had retired to 
ret, among whem were many children. 
The peopie that affemble:|, diref&ted by 
their cries and grcans, immediately fet 
about removing the subbith, and extricat- 
ing the fufferers, fo that by daylight it 
was thought that all, or nearly fo, were 
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dug out of the ruins: fome miferably 
wounded, and fome dead. Among the 
dead is the wife of a foldier in the guards, 
Jately returned from Egypt, of the hame 
of Legget ; he crept out of the ruins him- 
felf, and bis wife was following him, 
when a beam fhifted its pofition, fell a- 
crofs her neck, and killed her. In the 
fearch, her hufband was the firft that dif- 
covered her. An old man and a child 
were alfo taken out dead. The wounded 
were carried to the We(tmipfter infirmary. 
MARCH 9. 

The lord chancellor has determined, 
on an application from the univerfity 
of Cambridge, that the London book- 
fellers were not jultified in felling bibles 
printed in Scotland by the king’s printer ; 
but that the injunétion did not prevent 
the bookfellers from exporting Scottith 
bibles to foreign countries, though it 
re{trained the fale of them in this country. 
They might alfo be brought to the port 
of London, for the purpoie of exporta- 
tion, but not landed. 

MaRcCH 12. 

At Hertford Affizes, the following cu- 
rious particulars came gut on the trial of 
the man conviéted at the above affizes on 
Tuelday, of a mail robbery.—James 
Saook was indicted for felonioufly atlault- 
ing on the king's highway John Stevens, 
the poft-boy, who was employed to con- 
vey the letter-bags from ‘Tring to Hemel 
Hempitead, putting him in fear of his 
lite, and taking from him the faid letter- 
bags. The darknefs of the night pre- 
vented Stevens from having fuch a view 
of the robber as to he able to identify the 
perfon of the prifoner ; but the following 
chain of circumitantial evidence was fub- 
mitted to the jury, to guide their determi- 
nation as to the guilt of the prifoner.— 
Several witneffes proved that he had been 
feen in the neighbourhood a few days be- 
fore the robbery, riding upon an iron- 
grey horfe, and one of them met him 
cobbling the girth of the faddle which had 
been broke. The morning after the rob- 
bery, ao iron-grey horfe, of the fame 
defcription, and a faddle, the girths of 
which had been broken, and unfkilfully 
cobbled, were found, with fome of the 
letter-bags, in a ficld adjoining to the 
place where the robbery was committed. 
A. conliderable number of witneiles were 
brought forward on the part af the profe- 
cutioa, by whom feveral of the notes that 
were taken out of the Ietters in the bags 
were traced up to the prifoner, who fent 
them into c.rculation the day after the rob 
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bery. The circumftances of the prifoner 
being poffeffed of this property the day 
after the robbery, his being a man of no 
vifible means of livelihood, or poffibility 
of coming honeftly by thofe notes; his 
having dilguifed himfelf by affuming dif+ 
ferent names ; having abiconded, and at 
the time of his arrett having a brace of 
piftols in his pocket ; together with the 
general evidence of his having been-feen 
in that neighbourhood a few days previous 
to the robbery, formed fuch a mafs of 
circumftantial evidence, that the jury, 
without hefitation, found him guilty.— 
He was ordered for execution. 
MARCH 13. 

On Wednefday night the mortal re- 
mains of the late duke of Bedford were 
conveyed from Woburn Abbey, and de- 
pofited on ‘Thurfday afternoon in the fa- 
mily vault at Chenies. Agreeably to the 
earnelt requeit of his grace, the funeral 
was to be condu&ted in the moit fimple 
manner poflible. In obedience to this 
folemn injun&ion, the intimate and af- 
fliSted friends of the deccafed declined at- 
tending the laft fad office, the awful ce- 
remony of the interment of his remains. 
The corpfe left Woburn at ten o’clock on 
Wednefday night, attended by three 
mourning coaches, in the firft of whic 
were Mr. Gotobed and Mr. Brown, ‘his 
grace’s folicitors ; the two others contain- 
ed the chief domeftics of his grace. Next 
came the chariot of his grace, drawn by 
fix bay horles, with three footmen behind, 
followed by a groom leading his grace’s 
favourite hackney, The Woburn tenan- 
try clofed the folemn proceffion from the 
abbey. On its arrival at Rickman{worth, 
about nine on Thuriday morning, it was 
joined by the Buckinghamfhire tenantry, 
and foon after by thofe of Chenies, who 
were in waiting for its arrival, and the 
whole then proceeded to the place of inter- 
ment. On its arrival at the chwrchyard 
gate, it was met by the reftor of Chenies, 
the rev. Mr. Morris (who had accom- 
panied the duke on his travels) and the 
rev. Dr. Randolph. A molt exceileng 
funeral oration was delivered on the occa- 
fion by the former, who was fo much 
affected throughout as to be fcarcely aus 
dible. A hecoming fympathy imparted 
itfelf to every individual of the imme=nfe 
crowd, and the fcene, was altogether of an 
awful and impreffive defcription. ‘The 
body was placed in the fami!y vault, upon 
the coffin of his grace’s grandfather, near 
that of lady John Ruffell, whofe funeral 
the duke himfelf had in Ogtober lait at- 
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tended, and immediately by the fide of 
the late duchefs. The coffin was covered 
with crimfon velvet, plainly ornamented, 
with the infcription, ‘ The moft Noble 
Francis, Duke of Bedford, born July 23, 
1765, died March 2, 1802.” In town, 
the mournful pafling knell was founded 
for feveral hours at the parith churches of 
St. George, Bloomfbury, and St. Paul, 
Covent-garden. Minute bells were tolled 
at each from eleven in the morning till 
two in the afternoon. 
MARCH 15. 

The late Mr. Thomas Robinfon, of 
Roeberton, near Taunton, has bequeathed 
the whole of his funded property to the 
ftate. The following is an extract from 
his will ; 

* All my property in the Stocks I give 
to the affiftance of government—it is my 
voluntary contribution to the defence of 
the nation; and I appoint the governor 
and cafhier of the Bank of England exe- 
cutors and truftees; and IT truft they will 
have it placed to the proper account im- 
mediately after my death. 

* All I have in Taunton, in money or 
goods of any kind, I give to my fervant, 
Elizaheth Clerk, in requital for her taking 
care of me during two long illnefles ; the 
firft of which was cauied by poifon given 
me by mifs Hannah Shute, which took 
out all my teeth, caufed two or three im- 
potthumes, and from which I recovered 
by miracle, by a milk diet.” 

MARCH 20. 

At the lat York affizes, a bill of in- 
di&tment was preferred by Bacon Frank, 
efq. a magiltrate refiding near Doncatter, 
againit Mr. Hewitt, a gentleman of large 
fortune; and colonel Sowerby, of the ar- 
tillery, refiding in Doncaiter ; tor a con- 
{piracy to make Mr. Frank’s fon elope 
and marry the daughter of the faid colonel 
Sowerby. The nature of the complaint 
made by Mr. Frank was, that his fon, 
at the time of the marriage, wanted about 
half a year of being of age ; that he wasa 
young man of weak inteileéts, unequal to 
the regulation of his own conduét, and 
confequently eaiily prevailed upon to fol- 
low any advice; that an eltate of goool 
per annum, was entailed on his perfon, 
while the lady he had married was polleff- 
ed of no property whatever. She was a 
fine, fprightly, clever, beautiful girl, ra- 
ther older than her hufband; and looking 
to her fituation, the counfel faid he did 
not confider it probable that the could 
have married from affection, but that a 
fplendid equipage and handfome ftyle of 
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living muft have been her object. Previ- 
ous to their running away, the lady’s fa- 
ther had afked the confent of Mr. Frank, 
fen. for his daughter to marry his fon, 
which he peremptorily refufed. The par- 
ties, in Oétober 1800, fet off from Mr. 

Hewitt’s houfe for Gretna-Green, Mr. 

Hewitt accompanying them in the chaife, 

knowing that young Frank was not to be 

trufted. They went to Gretna-Green and 
were married; the father, colonel Sower- 
by, following, met the parties on their re- 
turn to Carlifle. A number of witnefles, 
chiefly poft-boys, were called to prove the 
cafe, but nothing was made out to elta- 
blith a confpiracy.—The counfel for the 

defendants faid he would prove it was a 

match of affettion, folicited by Mr. Frank, 

jun. and refuled by his father, though miis 

Sowerby was a young lady in every refpect 

fuited to be his wife. He denied that Mr. 

Frank, jun. was a perfon of fuch weak 

intelleéts as reprefented, and promifed to 

prove him capable of ating for himfelf. 

Since he had been of age he had again 

married mifs Sowerby according to the 

torms of the church of Engiand, and they 
lived a very happy couple.—Betore any 
witnefles were called for the defendants, 

Mr. Frank, fen. at the fuggeflion of the 

court, thought it advifeable to abandon 

the profecution, and the defendants were 
of courfe acquitted, amid the lively joy of 

a mott crowded court. 

MARCH 23. . 

Letter of Sir Jofeph Banks to the Prefi- 
dent and Secretaries of the French Na- 
tional Inftitute. 

Citizens, 

Pleafe to offer to the national inftitute 
the expreflion of my gratitude, for the 
honour which they have dune me in be- 
ftowing upon me the title of affociate of fo 
diftinguiihed a learned bedy. 

Affure my refpectabie brethren, that I 
confider this mark of their eiteem as the 
firtt and moft agreeable literary diltin&tion 
that I could receive. To be the firtt 
choice of the fineft literary fociety in the 
world furpafles my molt ambitious hopes ; 
and I cen never be too grateful to the fo- 
citty which bas conferred this honour 
upon me, or to the nation whofe literary 
reprefentative it is; a nation which, amid 
the moft terrible ‘convulfion, of the moft 
terrible revolution, has never ceafed to 
have my efteem, perfuaded as I was, even 
in the moit difattrous times, that the good 
citizens were confiderable in number, that 
they would infallibly gain the afcendancy, 
and reeftablith the empire of virtue, of jul- 
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tice, and honour, in the breafts of their 
fellow countrymen, 

Receive in particular all my thanks, 
citizens, for the truly obliging manner in 
which you communicated to me this good 
news, Lam, with the fincereft elteem for 
your diftinguifhed talents, &c. 

Joseru Banks. 
MARCH 23. 

On the evening, the affizes at Maidftone 
terminated, feveral of the king’s counfel 
and ferjeants retired to dinner at the Star 
inn, and indulged themfelves in the plea- 
fures of the table till toward twelve o’clock 
at night. At this time, Mr. ferjeant Belt 
guitted the company in order to call upon 
his relation Mr. Knapp, to arrange their 
return to town inthe morning. As he 
was walking down the ftreet leading from 
the Starto Mr. Knapp’s lodgings, he was 
paffed by two men who appeared to regard 
bim with particular circumfpeétion—they 
returned and paffed him a fecond time, and 
kept their eyes fixed on him till he reached 
Mr. Knapp’s door. Mr. ferjeant Bett, 
on returning to the inn, perceived the 
fame two men ftanding oppofite Mr. 
Knapp’s door. He had not gone far, 
when they paffed him a third time, and 
one of them accolting him, afked ‘if he 
was Mr, ferjeant Belt?” Upon his reply- 
ing in the athrmative, the man who had 
accofted him, faid, ‘then, fir, you area 
d—d impertinent fcoundrel.”. Mr. Beft 
immediately did that which every gentle- 
man would have done, he knocked him 
down, and not knowing what fort of 
charaéters he might have to deal with, he 
endeavoured to reach his lodgings. They 
purfued him, and came up with him juft 
as he had got to the door, when the fame 
mau who bad ufed fuch jiliberal language, 
affaulted and ftruck him feveral violent 
blows; a fcuflle then enfued, and the 
ferjeant’s clerk having opened the door, 
the aggreflor and his companion were 
forced into the houfe, when they turned 
ovt to be Mr. Samuel Ferrand Wadding - 
ton, and hisclerk. The latter addrefling 
the ferjeant faid, fir, you will recolleé&t { 
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neither fpoke to or ftruck you. Immedi- 
ately the ferjeant’s clerk obferved, that the 
fame perfon had in the courfe of the even- 
ing left a letter for him, The letrer was 
brought and opened ; it appeared to con- 
tain a printed addrefs from Mr. Wad- 
dington to the Hop-planters of Kent, fet- 
ting forth the fervices he had endeavoured 
to render them ; the facrifices he had made 
of his fortune ; the injury he had fuftain- 
ed by the breach of their contra&ts with 
him, and the perfecutions he had under- 
gone. On the back was written a note 
to ferjeant Beft, intimating ‘ that he was 
a fcoundrel, for having (in the exercife 
of his profeffiona! duty) applied the term 
fraudulent to thofe contraéts, and infer- 
ring that every man, who either publicly 
or privately ftated them as fuch, was a 
fcoundrel ; and adding, that he was to be 
found at a certain inn in the town till the 
next morning, when he thould {et off for 
Dover, where he was alfo to be met with 
till a particular day.” Mr. Beit obferved 
that Mr. Waddington’s conduét rendered 
it impoffible to meet him as a man of ho- 
nour. The parties then feparated, and 
the ferjeant has fubmitted the whole of the 
affair to the confideration of Mr. Ertkine 
and another legal friend. 
MarRCH 30. 

Yetterday evening, when the committee 
appointed by the livery of London, for the 
Repeal of the Tax upon Income, were 
met, and proceeding to bufinefs, they 
received the following letter, addreffed to 
Benjamin Travers, efq. their chairman : 


* Houfe of Commons, 
¢ Sir, March 29. 

‘In order that the gentlemen of the 
committee may not be unneceflarily en- 
gaged any longer in their object, I trou- 
ble you with this to give you the earliett 
intelligence that the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer has juft given notice that he thall 
move the houfe of commons for a Repeal 
of the Tax upon Income. 

‘ I have the honour to be, &c. 
* Half patt five. * H.C. Comsz.” 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 


Downing-ftreet, March 29. 


MR. Moore, affiftant-fecretary to marquis Cornwallis, arrived this morning at 
nine o’clock, with the Derinitive TREATY OF Peace, which was figned at 
Amiens, at four o’clock in the afternoon on the 27th initant, by the plenipotentiary 
of his majefty, and by the plenipotentiaries of France, Spain, and the Batavian Re- 


public. 


[On the arrival of Mr. Moore, a letter was fent to the lord- mayor by lord Hawkef- 


bury, which was literally the fame as the Extraordinary Gazette. } 
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ALTERATIONS of SHERIFFS. 
DEVONSH!RE—Sir John Davie, of 
Creed, b Jt. 
L icefterfhire—John Pares, of Newarke, 


cig. 

Shropthire--Tho nas Harries, of Cruckton, 
efq. in the room of William Ferriday, 
ot Dawla-Parva, efq. 

Anglefey-Gwvilim Lloyd Wardle, of 
Cefen Coch, efq. in the room of William 
Bulkeley Hughes, of Brynddn, efq. 

Moentgomerythice—-Thomas Jones, of 
Llanlothian, ef. in the room of Pryce 
Jones, of Cofronidd, ef. 

Carnarvonthire—Robert Wynne, to be 
Robert William Wynne. 


SHIPs captured from the ENEMY. 


AMIABLE Maria, Spanith thip, of 
74 guns, and the Limeno, of 18 guns, by 
the Chance. 


BIRTHS. 


LADY of the ear! of Sefton, a daugh- 
fer. : 
Lady of lord Holland, a fon. 

Lady of Henry Davidion, efy. of Bed- 
ford-iquare, a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 

HARRY Bithopp, jun. efq. of Stor- 
rington, Suffex, to mifs Ann Badcock, of 
Baker-ftreet, Portman-fquare. 

Farl of Charlemont, to mifs Berming- 
ham. 

Denny Afhburnham, efo. of Broom- 
ham, Suffex, to Mrs. Bancroft, 

William Davies, efq. of the Strand, to 
mifs Lowrie, daughter of Robert Lowrie, 
efq. of Lincoln. 

Thomas Cauc!l, jun. of Upper Char- 
loite-ftrect, Fitzvoy-fquare, fon of ~alder- 
mat Cadell, to mifs smith, daughter of 
Robert Smith, efq. of Bafinghall-itreet. 

Charles William Flint, efq. to mifs 
Anna Maria Seton, youngelt daughter of 
Daniel Setop, efq. prefident of the council 
of Surat. 


DEATHS. 


DUKE of Bedford. 

Alexander Geddes, L. L. p. 

William Jolitfe, efq. M. P. 

{faac Thompfon, eiq. of Hackney, aged 


Ear! of Montrath, aged 77. 
Vifcount Bateman, aged 80. 
Launtelot Brown, efg. of Buckden. 
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Rear-adimiral James M‘Namara. 

Thomas Jees, efq. chief teller of the 
bank of England. 

Richard Gimbert, efq. of Piccadilly. 

Lady Mufgrave. 

William Leflie, efq. at Wilcroft-houfe, 
Hereford. 

John Parkinfon, efq. of Lime-ftreet- 
fquare. 

Mifs Wilkes, daughter of the late John 
Wilkes, efq. 

Mr. John Prigmore, of Witham, aged 
96. 
Dr. Murray, of Greville-ftreet, Hatton- 
garden, 

Mis. Maty, relist of Dr. Maty, aged 

$5. ; 
“Colonel count Sutton Clanard. 
Mrs. Mary Nifbet, of Edinburgh, aged 
80. 
Mrs. Margaret Dundas, daughter of 
the late right hon. Robert Dundas, of 
Arnifton, 

James Hamilton, efq. only fon of co- 
lonel Hamilton. 

John Coe Pigott, efq. of Malden, Effex. 

Dowager lady Lade, 

Earl Fauconberg. 

Felix Calvert, efg. 


PROMOTIONS. 


RIGHT hon. Afheton baron Curzon 
—to be a vifcount, by the title of vifcount 
Curzon, Penn, in Buckinghamfhire, 

Right hon. George lord Rivers—to be 
baron Rivers, of Sudeley-caftle, in Glou- 
ceiterfhire. 


BANKRUPTS. Fromthe GazeTfre, 


FEBRUARY 23. 

R. GUYER, Gracechurch-ftreet, hat- 
ter. 

J. Nowlan, Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, foap- 
maker. 

J. Wainwiight, Liverpool, gun maker. 

R. Bleafe, Liverpool, grocer. 

T. Johnfon, Ouze Fleet, in Yorkhhire, 
dealer, 

W. Collier, Leigh, Lancafhire, corn- 
¢ealer. 

J. Simpfon, Colchefter, brazier. 

S. J. Clegg, and J, Whitby, Liverpool, 
merchants. 

J. Emett, Stoneyhurf, in Lancafhire, 
coton-{pinner. se 

P. Allen, Nantwich, in Chefhire, inn- 
holder. 

W. Williams, Cowbridge, Glamor- 
ganthie, fhopkeepers 
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J. Wallis the younger, Briftol, bifcuit- 
baker. 

G. Gill, Warrington, Lancafhire, mer- 
chant. _ 

E. Twanley, Swanfea, in Glamorgan- 
fhire, baker. 

FEBRUARY 27. 

M. C. Horfley, Bread-ftreet, merchant. 

W..Butler, Weidon, Northamptonbhire, 
linen-draper. 

E. Bower, New Mills, Derby, cotton- 
fpinner. 

R. Foggan, Salford, Lancafter, cotton- 
manufacturer. 

J. Yendole, Weft Monckton, Somer- 
fetfhire, mealman. 

T. Young, Ripon, Yorkthire, grocer. 

H. Williams, Crickhowell, Brecon, 
money-fcrivener. 

H. Hope, Liverpool, woollen-draper, 

W. Wrigg, Manchefter, liquor-mer- 
chant. 

MaRCH 2. 

L. Graham, W. Graham, and T. 
Graham, Liverpool, merchants. 

C. Webb, Bromfgrove, Worcefterhhire, 
money-fcrivener. 

fi. Pedilar, Bath, linen-draper. 

J. Kingtton, Duke ttreet, Manchefter- 
{quare, furgeon. 

J. Green, Cumberland-ftreet, Curtain- 
road, butcher. 

G. Platt, Weakey, Yorkhhire, clothier. 

T. Like, Old Brompton, builder. 

R. Bottle, Great Warner-ftreet, Cold- 
bath-fields. 

R. Milne, Rochdales in Lancafhire, 
ferivener. 
Marcu 6, 

J. Anderfon, Church-ftreet, Borough, 
twine-{pinner. 

J. Cobb, Wifbeach, Cambridge, mill- 
wright. 

W. Mafkery, Lane-end, Staffordthire, 
mercer. 

R. Donaldfon, Liverpool, haberdather. 

S. Bickerton, Great Yarmouth, hofier. 

T. Williamfon, Holbeach, in Lincoln- 
fhire, grocer. 

W. Palmer, Holbeach, Lincolnfhire, 
draper. 

A. Webfter, Belper, Derbythire, baker. 

G. Pierfon, Cockermouth, Cumber- 
land, woollen. manufa@urer. 

J. Dyer, Wotton-under-Edge, Glou- 
celterfhixe, {pinning-machine-muker. 

J. Kindon, Briltol, cabinet-maker. 

Marcu 9. 

I. Woodall, Picket-row, Cumberland, 
hatter. 

A. Stuart, Liverpool, merchant, 


W. Morris, Liverpool, grocer. 
R. Rippon, Liverpool], merchant. 


J. Lewis, Lower Burgh, in Lancahhire, - 


cotton-fpinner. 
G. M‘Kennan, Liverpool, ironmongtr, 
C. Stockwell, Shelf, Halifax, fcribbling- 
miller ; C. Hemingway, Leeds, prefler ; 
J. Haigh, Shelf, farmer; S. Stockwell, 
Halifax, yeoman ; J. Baker and J. Ro- 
gerion, Leeds, Yorkihire, dyers. 
J. Weftby, Hatfield, Falmouth, ware- 
houfeman. 
E. Coombs, St. James’-ftreet, Weft- 
minfter, ftationer. 
J. Hobart, Warwick freet, Golden- 
fquare, mufical-initrument- maker. 
MaRCH 13. 
R. Swainfon, and J. Gardner, Liver- 
pool, grocers. 
T. Strickland, $. C. Holland, Liver- 
pool, merchants. 
H. Frazer, Nightingale-lane, grocer. 
S. Woodbridge, New Brentford, fta- 
tioner. 
T. Bates, Welbeck-ftreet, Cavendith- 
fquare, auctioneer. 
TARCH 16. 
P. Hunter, Durham, money-fcrivener. 
R. Maunder, Exeter, wine- merchant. 
G. Williams, Tocley-ftreet, South- 
wark, cheefemonger. 
J. Mills, Macclesfield, hat aniateee 
turer. 
J. Harris, Holywell-fireet, Strand, 
falefman. 
MARCH 20, 
J. Clegg and J. Prince, Watling-ftreet, 
warehoufemen. 
J. Taylor, and J. Hudfon, Bordefley, ' 
Birmingham, faétors. 
R. Wordon, Pincock- mill, Laneathire, 
miller. 
J. Johnfon, Manchefter, merchant. 
E. Ruffel, Maiditone, hop-merchant. 
H. Collings, and R.I. Gifford, St. 
Philip ard Jacob, Gloucefterfhire, fkinners. 
J. Marfh, Ayltham, Norfolk, merchant. 
C.E. Scott, Upper Berkeley-ftreet, Port- 
man-fquare, book teller. 
J. Howeit, St. Martin’s-lane, carpenter. 
J. F. Du Bois, and J. Du Bois, Alder- 
man’s-walk, London, merchant. 
MARCH 23. 
P. Pownoll, Piccadilly, banker. 
L. Staveley, Halifax, merchant. 
N. James, Liverpool, factor. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRANSACTIONS of the Scciety of. 


Arts, vol.19, ros 6d. 
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Morvice’s Treatife on Brewing, 8vo, 
yos 6d. 


imperial folio, sl15s 6d, half bound. 

Parent's Friend, or Extracts on Educa- 
tion, with Notes, &c. 2 vol. 8vo, 14s. 

Ellis’ Proceedings in Parliament, rela- 
tive to Bills, 8vo, 9s. 

Mawe’s Mineralogy of Derbythire, 8vo, 
6s. 

Hiftorical Tales, curious and inftrustive, 
32zmo, 4s 6d. 

Jones’ Epittle to the Romans analyzed, 
$Svo, 5s. 

Pallas’ Travels in Ruffia, 1793-4, vol. 
¥, 4to, 3] 33. 

Warner's Tour through the Northern 
Countries, 2 vol. 8vo, 18s. 

Lettlom’s Hints to promote Beneficence, 
&c. 3 vol. Svo, 11 8s 6d. 

Itard’s Account of the Savage of Avey- 
ron, ¥2mo, 4s. 

Scott's Minftrelfy of the Scotith Border, 
2 vol. 8vo, 18s. 

Bavvow’s Effay on Education, 2 vol. 
¥2zmo, §&s. 

Wicks’ Accountant’s Guide, 12mo, 2s, 
bound. 

Wicks’ Book-keeping Reformed, 2 vol. 
gto, 8s. 

Cameron’s Review of the French Revo- 
Bution, $vo, 6s 6d. 

Caines’ Letters on the Cultivation of the 
Otaheite Cane, &c. 8vo, 6s. 

Thomfon’s Sonnets, Odes, and Elegies, 
fmall 8vo, 5s. 

Complaynt of Scotland, with a Gloflary, 
&c. by Leyden, 4to, 2] 2s. 

Science Revived, a Poem, 4to, 18s. 

Galloway's Brief Commentaries on the 
Revelation, 8vo, 9s. 

Di&tionary of Natural Hiftory, 16mo, 
$s. 

Kendal’s Pocket Encyclopedia, 6 vol. 
38mo, 338s. 

Sauer’s Account of an Expedition to the 
Northern Parts of Ruffia, 4to, 21 2s. 

Thornton's Inquiry into the Paper Cre- 
dit of Great Britain, 8vo, 7s. 

Poems and Ballads, 12mo, 33 6d. 

Lind{ay’s Converfations on the Divine 
Government, 8vo, 4s. 

Daubeny’s Difcourfes on the Conneétion 
between the Old and New Teltament, 8vo, 


9S- 
Maffouf, or Philofophy of the Day, 
amo, 3s 6d, 
Laiceiles, 3 vol. r2mo, 138 6d. 
Splendid Mifery, 3 vol. 12mo, 148 6d. 
Scenes in Wales, or Maid of Llangelf, 
32M9, 43. 





THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE 





AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 

March 20, 1802. 
Richardfon’s NewVitruvins Britannicus, By the Winchetter Quarter of 8 Buhels- 
Inland Counties. 
































Wheat. Rye. Bazley. Oats. 
s. So de 8 de 8e' de 
Middlefex 82 1143 5142 5:24 9 
Surry 83 4/42 ol41 8/24 8 
Hertford 76 2146 6}40 O23 4 
Bedford 74 11j\-——|42 120 3 
Huntingdon 76 2j-——|38 8117 8 
Northampton | 74 6|/>-~ |38 4/18 © 
Rutland 76 ol-———|39 C117 
Leicefter 97 olms———}39 9 3 2 
Nottingham 31 815% 9/45 4]20 lo 
Derby 84. of — Ag 922 @ 
Stafford Si 4gi-——— [43 1Oja2  § 
Salop 77 ol58 4/43 1Ola2 18 
Heretord 63 11/45 ©}37 5/22 6 
Worcefter 74 3/45 2/48 1128 3 
Warwick 81 6 ——j|43 5/25 © 
Wilts 64 o}-———}33 3\24 10 
Berks 80 10\- — 33 3/45 § 
Oxford m4. 307 2\24 4 
Bucks 79 4\~— 48 0/22 
Brecon 69 q\~ 43 o}16 10 
Montgomery 67 246 44° 613 4 
Radaor 67 4/- 35 7|20 @ 
Maritime Counties. 
Effex 84 039 039 2,24 4 
Kent 75 3\"——|39 3/24 9 
Suffex ts — | 38 aci3§ 8 
Suffolk 7° 9134 O40 220 7 
Cambridge Og 34/42 0/37 ETITS 8 
Norfolk 75 3142 633 I)20 2 
Lincoln 72 13/48 439 7/16 7 
York 7° 4/46 10/37 5117 @ 
Durham 73 7;-———|49 _ ¢jI9 © 
Northumberland] ©5 9/48 0/3" 7/18 2 
Cumberland 85 1/58 7138 5j2n 7 
Weftmorland 83 3/57 4k 4/22 9 
Lancafter 80 Bi-——|q6 Ec]24 x 
Chefter 74 We——|-—— 22 4 
Flint None] bro’t | furSaie|-——— 
Denbigh 8: o|-—— 5° 4/20 3 
Angleiea a a 
Carnarvon 77 Sle——j43 4/19 © 
Merioneth 75 9ilm-——143 0/22 0 
Cardigan = 7) 8/14 0 
Pembroke 61 9-39 7113 8 
Carmarthen 64 Sn 196 21g @ 
Glamorgan 69 10}-—=| 36 O17 2 
Gloucefter 73. 3-— |38 11/20 1% 
Somerfet 65 Ji-——|37 1/16 o 
fonmouth 68 i|-——|39 1118 0 
Devon 66 8-——/31 9|16 5 
Cornwall 63 7\- 29 2116 2 
Dorfet 67 11\-——| 34 10!25 ly 
Hants 70 10l\——~ 137 1/24 © 
Average Of England and Wales. 
Per Quarter | 74 046 6438 3]20 6 


March 25—-Peck Loaf, 3s 11d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JouRNAL, February 1802. 


[For the Explanation, fee Vol. 92, Page 111.] 
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B COL C8 CON CON CO) 





Baro. 
29972 
29975 
29979 
29,92 
2999 
29995 
29,90 
29,80 
29,10 
29,16 
3O0g2 
30,48 
30,02 
30,12 
30,28 
30,10 
29597 
29,96 
29,74 
29,69 
29,69 
29,79 
30,09 
30,18 
30,29 
30;27 
3%527 
30,24 
30,05 
30,00 
29,20 
29974 
29552 
29539 
29,36 
29549 
29579 
29,79 
29552 
29565 
29,66 


| 29,72 


29,76 
29,91 
30,16 
30,15 
39,19 
30,03 
29,6) 
39:03 
30,29 
39,30 
30,21 
30,15 
30304 
29,96 





T.out 
49 
4995 
42 
47 
42 
46,5 
4155 
4595 
39,5 
42 
9455 
4735 
3795 
41 
33 
41,5 
39,5 
42 
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4755 
52 
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5255 
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30,5 
43 
3795 
4755 
4255 
4955 


T.in. 
51 

515 
515 
51 

$995 
5295 
435 
50 

465 
14355 
14725 
| 4995 
46 

47 

4235 
4655 
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$395 
43 
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Wind. Weather, &c. Rain 1,62 
ssw 3}. little wet 
ssw 3]. lefs wind 
w 1 | foggy. fine 
sw 1]. little wet at times 
s 24: cloudy 
s 2]. rainy eve. fine 
s 3] - rain and more wind: fine 
wsw 4}« dhowery. lefs wind. clear aight 
w 1 | little foggy 
w 1] hazy. cloudy eve. much gentle rain‘ 
wsw 1]. fine. cloudy: little rain [wind 
nw 1 | hazy. little wet at times. windy night: lefs 
N 
N 1]. cloudy. fine. clear night 
nw 1] not cloudy. fine: thick upward fine 
ssw 2{.- more wind and rainy lefs wind at night: 
w 1 | little foggy 
w 2 | hazy. clear 
wsw 
w 1} hazy: cloudy. little fleet 


chiefly fleet 

- little fleet and rain. cloudlefs eve 
little foggy 

hazy 

hazy 

hazy. little faow. fine eve 

hazy 

hazy. more cloudy 

hazy. little {now at times 

little {now. fine night : cloudy. faow 
- little rain. fine : cloudy 

hazy. little rain. fine night 

. cloudy. drizzly at times 

. drizzly at times 

+ fine. cloudy 

. cloudy 

. little wind and cloudy , 

. much gentle rain. fine night 

. rain. fine 

- cloudy: rain 


. gentle rain. fair night 

hazy. little rain 

. gentle rain at times 

drizzly. litle rain 

. little rain: fine 

low fog. cloudy 

« little rain. fine night: clear. little raia 
lictle rains more wind: fine 

. cloudy, little rain. fine night 
little foggy. thick upward 

not cloudy. fine night 


. calm nigat and thick upwasd 


hazy 
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